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GERMANY AND THE WEST 


HE Foreign Ministers of Britain, the United States and 
France, at their meetings in Paris this week, have been 
dealing with questions whose issue may have far-reaching 
effects on the whole future of Western Europe. Since the 

are still proceeding final comment on them must be 
deferred. It is clear that the meetings represent a moment of 
opportunity, which the three Powers are sare in varying degrees 
to seize. The United States, as Mr. McCloy’s unhelpful observa- 
tions have indicated, would be prepared to go far in integrating 

Western Germany in Western Europe and removing as many as 
possible of the disabilities, chief among them dismantling, which 
invest Germany still with the character of a conquered country. 
Britain, sharing that view fundamentally, is better qualified than 
the United States to appreciate the reservations and apprehensions 
which three-quarters of a century of bitter history has burned into 
the mind of France. Much, therefore, depends on Mr. Bevin’s ability 
to move forward from the centre, keeping both the wings in line. 
Given the certainty of security, an agreement with Germany satis- 
factory to all concerned should be perfectly practicable, for 
dismantling for purely reparation purposes can be dismissed. The 
proposals said to have been forwarded to Paris by Dr. Adenauer, 
who during his still short term of office has exhibited considerable 
statesmanship, are plainly worthy of serious attention. German 

membership of the Ruhr Authority (to decide the distribution of 

Rule coal), German co-operation with the Military Security Board 

and the proposal for American, British and French investment in 

German industries as guarantee that these industries should not be 

devoted to warlike ends—all this provides a promising basis for 


discussion. 


discussions 


There is a natural hesitation in French circles to see Western 
Germany, with a larger population than France, re-established too 
soon. But there is grave danger that if a democratic Western 
Germany is not established a nationalist Western Germany will be. 
For shadowings of that are far too menacing to be ignored All 
Dr. Adenauer’s antecedents testify to the genuineness of his spiritual 
sympathy with democracy rather than with an aggressive nationalism, 
and consequently with the democratic nations of Western Europe. 
It is comprehensible that the Western Allies should be reluctant to 
move too quickly towards the rehabilitation of Germany. But, of 
there is greater danger of theit moving too slowly. Mr. 


Dean Acheson, in pressing for Germany’s inclusion in the fullest 
sense possible (for the presence of 
territory differentiates her from 


armies of occupation on her 
her Western neighbours, and that 


must continue for some time yet) in Western Union, is taking the 
right line. But Germany on her side must know when not to insist 
too much. The extension of the activities of the Ruhr Authority to 
coalfields outside Germany may be a perfectly sound and practicable 
development in due course. There is, indeed, much to be said for 
it. But this is one of those cases in which premature insistence can 
result only in frustration. Generosity on the Allies’ part and restraint 
on the Germans’ is calculated to prove the best solvent of immediate 
problems. 


Mr. Attlee and the Industrial Effort 


The Prime Minister’s appeal for unity in effort at the Lord Mayor’s 
Banquet on Wednesday was more impressive than his claim that his 
economy cuts were adequate was convincing. The total of £250 
million sounds formidable, but since less than £100 million are likely 
to be available in the present financial year, just when the need Ia 
greatest, the balance of argument lies with the Government’s critics. 

‘hat question, however, has been well canvassed. The really 
important passages of Mr. Attlee’s speech were those devoted to 
Anglo-Americo-Canadian co-operation and to highly encouraging 
reports of the efforts now being made by various British firms, 
employers and workers alike, to increase production. Mr. Attlee’s 
references to some of Canada’s difficulties were particularly apposite, 
in view of ill-considered and uninstructed criticisms of Canada that 
have appeared in various quarters in this country and caused justified 
resentment in Canada itself. Even now the almost incredible 
generosity of that great Dominion towards this country during the 
war and after is inadequately recognised here ; the Prime Minister’s 
words may do something to convince Canadians that as a whole we 
are anything but ungrateful. As for Mr. Attlee’s report on industry, 
it is encouraging so far as it goes. There is always a time-lag 
in response to official exhortations;~but when a firm of the standing 
of de Havillands decides to work a five-and-a-half-day instead of 
a five-day week ; when the iron and steel workers abandon, in view 
of the national emergency, their claim to revert to a 40-hour instead 
of a 48-hour week ; when other firms are putting on an extra shift 
and in other ways materially improving output—when all this can be 
reported, belief in a new spirit in industry becomes possible. Only 
two cautions are necessary. Industry must not take a comparatively 
easy road into home and soft-currency markets. And election 
asperities must on no account be allowed to replace new co-operation, 
by old antagonisms. The danger is obvious, but to foresee it should’ 
be the best way to avert it 
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Building on Brussels 

The search for solid ground among the shifting mass of inter- 
national conferences in Paris at this season is most notably rewarded 
in the case of the meeting of the five Brussels Treaty Powers— 
Great Britain, France, Belgium, the Netherlands and Luxemburg— 
which took place on Monday. Not only is the Brussels Treaty the 
most precise and immediately practical of the many formal arrange- 
ments linking the Governments of Western Europe, it is also the 
one on which the firmest action has been taken. The announcement 
issued after Monday’s meeting is therefore of first-class importance 
in indicating how the five Powers concerned will conduct themselves 
in those questions of defence, economic co-operation, social and 
cultural matters, and the future of Germany, which are also of con- 
cern to a wider range of Governments. As the most compact group 
among the Atlantic Treaty Powers they have bound themselves more 
closely to mutual defence than any others and have set an example 
of day-to-day military organisation. Consequently it was to be 
expected that they would take a lead in discussions with the other 
Atlantic Treaty Powers, and the formation of a new defence group 
consisting of France, Britain and Italy, announced on Tuesday, is 
bound to owe much both to the example of and its common 
membership with the Brussels group. In this case, and in 
that of the two conventions signed on social security and medical 
aid, discussion has produced tangible results. The exchange 
of views on the German problem, which took place, 
must have cleared the ground for Wednesday’s meeting of the 
Foreign Ministers of Britain, France and the United States. The 
forthcoming meeting of the Finance Ministers of the Brussels Powers 
links directly with Mr. Hoffman’s suggestions for regional economic 
groupings, and it is more likely to be demonstrated here than any- 
where else that practical possibilities rather than fanciful speeches 
are the dominant factor in British policy in the international economic 
field. In Brussels, in short, is a nucleus around which European 
co-operation can be built—real co-operation, impinging on the every- 
day lives of the people. 


also 


Russian Leadership 

The address delivered by Mr. G. M. Malenkov in Moscow, at 
the main celebration of the 32nd anniversary of the October Revolu- 
tion, was rigidly orthodox in ‘structure and tone. That is to say it 
followed at all points the doctrine of the inevitable Communist 
triumph, as laid down by Marx, paid close attention to its factual 
application by Lenin, and yielded to no one in its adulation of 
Stalin. Yet despite the emphasis on future objectives, it is difficult 
to exclude the impression that consolidation bulks very large in 
Russian policy today. The very fact that the address was delivered 
by Mr. Malenkov, is significant. He has achieved the position closest 
to Stalin by continuous effort within the Rujssian Communist Party, 
and has reached his present eminence without ever moving very far 
from the Kremlin. Both in establishing himself, and in extending 
his control on policy, he has built from the inside. His speech of 
last Sunday, may reflect his own conviction or it may have been 
cynically concocted for public consumption, but in any case it reflects 
a profounder misunderstanding and a deeper distrust of the outside 
world than anything that has come lately from a responsible Russian 
spokesman. Consistently, and again with complete Marxist ortho- 
doxy, it aimed at exacerbating rather than soothing anti-Communist 
feeling. Not content with welcoming the Communist successes in 
China, Mr. Malenkov almost in the same breath drew attention to 
Lenin’s dictum that the main weight in the struggle against capitalism 
was the combined population of Russia, China and India. It was 
followed by the appointment of Marshal Rokossovsky to the Polish 
Ministry of National Defence, on the very thin pretexts that he was 
born in Poland and that the President of Poland is alleged to have 
asked for his services. Rokossovsky himself immediately insisted on 
the need to defend the Oder-Neisse frontier. At the same time there 
were some quick changes in the Soviet administration of Eastern 
Germany about which the Germans appear to have known nothing 
in advance. All «f this reflects a sheer indifference even to the 
appearance of conciliation on the part of the Russian authorities, a 
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strengthening of defences, and a naked insistence on the supremacy 
of the Russian will. 


Strasbourg Divergences 


The meetings of the Committee of Ministers of the Council of 
Europe and of the standing committee of the European Consultative 
Assembly at Paris this week indicate that there is stil] some 
co-ordination between the two bodies to be achieved. The Consulta- 
tive Assembly, well satisfied, and with some reason, with the start 
it made at Strasbourg in September, desires more freedom than the 
Ministers are yet ready to accord to it, particularly in settling its 
own agenda and in setting various committees, economic, cultural 
and others (all ot which cost money) to work. The salient fact is 
that the Committee of Ministers represents Governments and the 
Assembly does not. There are, moreover, other bodies, also repre- 
senting Governments, like O.E.E.C., the various Brussels Treaty 
organisations, the Economic Commission for Europe, actively at work, 
and it is not yet clear into what relation with these the Assembly’s 
aspirations may lead it. On the whole the Ministers are at this junc- 
ture wise to press rather on the brake than the accelerator. There is 
nothing immediately urgent except the admission of Germany to the 
Assembly, for there is nothing important about the proposed admis- 
sion of the Saar except the complications it might possibly create. 
Fortunately Ministers and Assembly are agreed on this point. As to 
Germany, approval of her proposed admission by the Committee of 
Ministers and the standing committee of the Assembly will be suf. 
ficient to entitle her delegates (probably 18, like the British) to take 
their places when the next Assembly meets. That is not likely to be 
till next autumn, for the Ministers do not smile on the Assembly’s own 
idea of a special session in January or February ; nor, if Germany 
can be virtually admitted without that, does such a session seem 
necessary. Unfortunately, M. Schuman has given an undertaking 
not to agree to the admission till the French National Assembly has 
been consulted, and that cannot be till November 22nd. The delay 
is to be regretted, but provided that the right decision is taken then 
it is not really material. 


What Mr. Hoffman Wants 

It would easily be possible, by reading the American Press, to gain 
the impression that Mr. Paul Hoffman, during his recent v'sit to 
Paris, had insisted upon the immediate integration of 
Western Europe and had threatened dire consequences if he did not 
get it. If he really had done that, then it would be necessary to 
conclude that his understanding of, and sympathy with, the diffi- 
culties of Europe had suddenly evaporated. The paper which 
described his speech as an ultimatum would have been right and the 
ultimatum would have been of the most common kind—neither 
expecting nor really wanting a favourable answer. For the economic 
integration of Europe cannot be achieved in short order. The most 
that can be reasonably asked for is convincing evidence of continuous 
progress towards it. And that is precisely what Mr. Hoffman did ask 
for. He wanted, by early 1950—that is, in time for the Congressional 
discussions on the next annual instalment, if any, of Marshall aid— 
a record of accomplishment and a programme of future action. 
What was more, he clearly thought that the O.E.E.C. could provide 
it—as indeed it could. Mr. Hoffman himself said that the progress 
of Western European production had been “ truly amazing ” and that 
he held the O.E.E.C. in “high esteem.” A record of progress falling 
short of the amazing would serve the immediate purpose and a body 
deserving of ordinary esteem should be capable of drawing up a 
programme of future action towards integration. The document that 
Mr. Hoffman wants can be produced, but it must be convincing. 
That is to say, it must contain a practical plan of action, as distinct 
from an undertaking to collect data and hold consultations. Such a 
plan can only be put forward by responsible Ministers. The O.E.E.C., 
which ordinarily is only a body of civil servants, cannot provide what 
is wanted without the orders and support of its political commanders. 
The Governments of Europe may be appalled by the implications 
of planning on this scale. If they are, then they must say so—and 
forfeit the hope of future American aid. But the time has gone 
when a mere statement of emotional belief in integration was enough. 


economic 
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Heavy Weather for Trade Unions 


Ever since the pound was devalued, seven weeks ago, a succession 
of guarded and uninformative communiqués from Transport House 
has borne witness to the efforts of the T.U.C. to bring its knowledge 
and policy into line with events. The General Council, with the 
assistance of its special economic committee, has had to convince 
itself that the crisis was really there, that it understood its nature, 
that it was not being used as a device for favouring profits at the 
expense of wages, and that a statement of policy by the T.U.C. was 
necessary, possible, and likely to be accepted by its affiliated unions. 
These painful efforts might be viewed with sympathy if the need 
to prevent a new round of wage increases were not so urgent, 
or if there were any signs that they would be successful. But by 
Wednesday of last week it was clear that there was going to be no 
general stabilisation plan, the main excuse being that the unions 
whose members receive automatic cost-of-living bonuses could not 
be expected to forgo them. By this Tuesday it was also clear 
that the economic committee had no concrete recommendations to 
make to the General Council. And on Wednesday it was announced 
that the Council itself would delay its advice to the unions yet once 
more, so as to enable it to inform the Government of its intentions. 
This delay gives cause for the gravest alarm. The inflationary 
pressure set up by devaluation may be a difficult enough problem 
in itself, and if it is increased still further by the wage claims piling 
up on behalf of some 4,000,000 workers it will be very dangerous. 
In such circumstances to stick, as the T.U.C. is doing, on the 
difficulty of suspending cost-of-living schemes is to add insult 
to injury. It was these schemes which made it necessary to hold 
the cost-of-living index steady in the war, and this need in turn 
produced the food subsidies—a temporary device which is still 
with us, costing £450,000,000 a year and making its own contribu- 
tion to inflation. Cost-of-living arrangements directly affect some 
1,500,000 workers out of a total working population of over 
23,000,000, but it is claimed that the privileges of this minority 
cannot be touched without upsetting wage differentials throughout 
all industries. So it seems that the whole economy may have to be 
sacrificed because of the peculiarities of trade union organisation. 


Mr. Morrison’s Good Advice 

Having given some sound advice to housewives a week ago Mr. 
Herbert Morrison on Sunday widened the scope of his admonitions. 
After the inevitable tilts at the Press and the conventional cracks 
at his political opponents, the Lord President struck a new and 
welcome note in his exhortation to increased industrial output. 
Abandoning the unthinking homage to a doctrinaire egalitarianism 
which vitiates so much of the Labour Party’s thought and speech, 
Mr. Morrison committed himself unreservedly to the principle 
that “those who want more than a minimum standard of life 
must contribute more than a minimum day’s work,” and declared 
that it would be better if our methods of reward in industry did 
more to reflect the principle. It unquestionably would. Where 
payment is by piece-work the principle is in theory established 
already, but as Mr. Morrison fully recognised—and deplored—the 
man who goes all out in his work is apt to be attacked by his fellows 
for setting a standard to which they may be expected to conform. 
So long as that attitude prevails any substantial increase in output 
is beyond hoping for. The great merit of Mr. Morrison’s speech 
was that it revealed his consciousness of the fact that more incentive 
in industry is needed and that he frankly recognised that the most 
obviously effective incentive is the financial. This whole problem of 
incentives, indeed, needs close study, for though the financial may be 
the most effective, it is by no means the only, inducement that can 
be conceived. The appeal to esprit de corps must not be left 
unconsidered. It is to be hoped that the suggestions just thrown 
out will be followed up by the economic committee of the Trades 
Union Congress, for the objection to increases of wages falls to the 
ground when the increase is in the wages of the individual and is 
coupled inseparably with an increase in production. In his next 


speech Mr. Morrison might consider financial incentive on the 
employers’ side in its connection with taxation on profits and semi- 
compulsory limitation of dividend 
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II, 1949 
AT WESTMINSTER 


ONDAY began somewhat explosively. Two national news- 
papers had carried a report of strange happenings at a 
works in Walsall. It was not surprising that Mr. Wells, 
the Member for that Division, should ask a question about it. And 
as a member of the Chairman’s Panel he had the parliamentary 
knowledge to put it in proper form. But his colleague, Mr. Black- 
burn, without this experience, had tried without similar success to 
put a question on the same much-publicised subject. So the House 
was treated to the odd spectacle of Mr. Wells trying to put a supple- 
mentary question about his own constituency, but being prevented 
by loud protests from Mr. Blackburn to the effect that he ought to 
have been able to table a question about it too. When he subsided, 
the Attorney-General told Mr. Wells that whatever else happened he 
wasn’t going to prosecute anybody. 
* + + . 

The main business of the day was also unusual. It was the 
Married Women (Restraint upon Anticipation) Bill. Its exact rela- 
tionship to the Mountbatten Bill, which had sought to do for Lady 
Mountbatten what this Bill does for all married women similarly 
placed, is obscure. According to the Attorney-General, it used the 
Parliamentary time which the Mountbatten Bill would have taken 
if it had not been withdrawn. Since 1935 it has been impossible to 
make a settlement under which a married woman is unable to antici- 
pate, e.g., sell or charge in advance her income from the settlement. 
But it is still possible to achieve this result in other ways. The Act 
which so provided left in existence this restraint on anticipation in 
settlements made before it came into force. The present Bill seeks 
to remove it from them also. 

*« * * * 

The second reading was moved by the Attorney-General, who 
warned the House that he would be dull. This was unjustified, 
for dull Sir Hartley never is. He quoted in support of his argument 
that these restrictions should go, the case of Lady Mountbatten, 
whose income, he said, had fallen from £80,000 net in the early 
*twenties to £4,500 net in 1948. But his main argument was the 
relief which he said this Bill would give to people of much smaller 
means. He was followed by Mr. Oliver Stanley, who was in the 
curious position both of supporting a Government Bill and of speak- 
ing, as he explained, for himself and not for his party. For while 
the Government Whips were on for the Bill, the Opposition took 
no official line, and Members voted without official guidance. In 
fact, the greater number of Conservatives who voted gave their votes 
against the Bill. It was finally given a second reading by the 
unimpressive figures of 180 to 47. 

* * * 7 

Tuesday revealed a new, and no doubt temporary, Mr. Bevan—a 
kindly, fatherly man, fond of flowers. In this vein he moved the 
War Damaged Sites Bill, a useful little measure designed to enable 
local authorities to take over and tidy up the untidy bomb sites 
which still disfigure our cities. Mr. Walker-Smith, who throughout 
this Parliament has been an effective opponent of Mr. Bevan, in 
following him succeeded in bringing out the pugnacious debater 
from behind the screen of flowers which Mr. Bevan had draped 
around him. Later Sir John Mellor, on a prayer to annul a Statu- 
tory Instrument, disclosed an interesting weakness in the Ministry 
of Fuel and Power’s red petrol scheme. Apparently diphenylamine, 
Mr. Gaitskell’s secret weapon against the black market, has near and 
nearly indistinguishable relatives. Other Members, such as Mr. 
Nally, preferred to discuss the more congenial topic of the black 
market. 

* * + 

The Lords on Wednesday debated Defence, and as ever the 
debate was made impressive by the immense knowledge and experi- 
ence which is available in the Upper House on this topic. Lord 
Bridgeman spoke with detailed precision on the planning of Defence, 
and Lords Winster and Mancroft made effective contributions. The 
latter, whose father, Arthur Michael Samuel, was known and loved 
for many years in the Commons, is a witty and incisive speaker, who 
has already a great reputation in the Lords, although still on the 
right side of forty. J. A. B.-C, 
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MR. RANK’S CRISIS 


OT so very many years ago British films were regarded 
by the public in this country as a joke (and a bad one 
at that) and were not seen at all by the inhabitants of 

other countries. Now, though we still make too many films 
ranging from the indifferent to the deplorable, the British film 
industry has proved itself capable of turning out a quality product 
whose excellence—resulting generally from a certain integrity of 
approach—has been recognised all over the world. These films 
are, in their kind, works of art. It is a good thing that audiences 
in this country should see and enjoy them ; and it is also a good 
thing that people in other countries should be given a chance of 
sampling what is, after all, a creditable and attractive expression 
of British culture and the British character. Some films (though 
as yet only a few) have shown themselves capable of earning 
dollars in America. It is, in short, beyond question that both 
from the cultural and the economic point of view, both at home 
and abroad, the British film industry in its present stage of develop- 
ment is a major national asset. 


The financial structure of this industry has always been intricate 
and has generally been unsound. Mr. Rank’s statement to his 
shareholders on Monday left no doubt that this latter weakness 
has established a paralysing and potentially fatal grip upon the 
‘affairs of his own interests, which form an easily predominant part 
‘of the whole industry. The immediate cause of this crisis is 
simple ; for various reasons not enough people have been to see Mr. 
Rank’s films, and the films have cost far too much to make. 
Mr. Rank himself pleads guilty to over-optimistic planning. 
The war-time boom at the box-office has died a natural death, 
costs have risen—in many cases fantastically—and the arbitrary 
fluctuations of Government policy have been disconcerting and 
harmful. Mr. Rank complains, justifiably enough, that the burden 
of a 40 per cent. Entertainment Tax is far too heavy for the 
industry to carry. In America the equivalent impost is only 20 
per cent, and in its gloomier moments Hollywood is apt to com- 
plain that even that is crippling. There seems to be a strong 
case for reviewing the Entertainment Tax position. One school 
of thought, supported by Mr. O’Brien, a Member of Parliament 
and general secretary of the National Association of Theatrical 
and Kine Employees, advocates the immediate return by the 
Treasury to the industry of £20,000,000 from Entertainment Tax 
receipts ; but the institution of yet another form of Government 
subsidy seems a needlessly artificial remedy. On the other hand 
there would seem to be a strong case for a reduction in the scale of 
the tax itself. 

It is, of course, the general level of taxation, combined with the 
rising cost of living, rather than this one particular tax which 
is the fundamental cause of the film industry’s depression. It is 
probably true of a very large proportion of the population that as 
long as they cannot save money they will think twice about spend- 
ing it on cinema tickets ; and the current progress of the National 
Savings Campaign indicates a far from firm tone in nest-eggs. 
The extravagant salaries paid throughout all levels of the industry, 
and the large rewards—often staggered over several years in order 
to attract a lower rate of tax—which have to be offered to stars, 
directors and writers, are other symptoms of the same trouble. 
That is not to say that the industry is not thoroughly wasteful. 
It always has been, and nobody with the most superficial experience 
on the set can fail to be struck by the amount of extravagance 
(often for the rather snobbish sake of extravagance) that goes 
on. Part of this is undoubtedly attributable to the size of Mr. 
Rank’s organisation and to the atmosphere which permeates much 


of its administrative side. In so large an enterprise, headed by 
so rich a man, everyone tends to assume that there is plenty of 
money about somewhere. Huge sums are light-heartedly spent 
(and their spending is often publicised by the Organisation itself) 
on wholly inessential objects, cheaper substitutes for which would 
look just as well on the screen. 

This wastefulness is materially aggravated by the exigent 
conditions imposed on the industry from within by organised 
labour. These reach in some cases a pitch of fantasy. For a tech- 
nician of one category to perform or even lend a hand in the most 
trivial task which should properly be performed by a technician 
in another category is unthinkable ; and the camera, in conse- 
quence, has always an entourage far larger than it needs. 
swollen by employees waiting in case they should be required 
to do something which could as easily be done by someone else, 
To eliminate, or even substantially to reduce this wide margin 
of waste it will first be necessary to alter radically the tradition or 
atmosphere which pervades the Rank Organisation, and which 
indeed seems to be in some degree endemic in the film industry 
as such. But the position is too serious to be retrieved by econo 
mics alone. By warning the Board of Trade that he may shortly be 
unable to fulfill their quota requirements Mr. Rank has made it 
clear that one, at least, of the next steps must come from the 
Government. The Government's record of intervention on behalf 
of the film industry is not a distinguished one. In August, 1947, 
Mr. Dalton virtually closed British cinemas to American films by 
imposing a 75 per cent. duty on them. This direct encourage- 
ment to Mr. Rank to step up his production plans underlay and 
accentuated their over-optimism. Less than a year later Mr. Harold 
Wilson, without consulting Mr. Rank or anyone else in the 
industry, abolished this duty as suddenly as it had been imposed, 
and British films once more faced upon the home market a com- 
petition which too few of them were qualified to meet. The im- 
position of a 45% quota of British films on the theatres (later 
reduced to 40%) laid on the industry a task it was incapable of 
discharging. A final touch of well-intentioned amateurishness was 
provided by the setting up of the National Film Finance Corpora- 
tion with £§,000,000 to lend to “ independent producers.” 

Neither shrewdness nor consistency have, in short, characterised 
official policy towards the film world, and the Government's 
attempts to control an art, a market and an industry, none of which 
they have shown any signs of understanding, must bear part of 
the responsibility for the present crisis. It is not, of course, the 
first or necessarily the most serious that British films have faced ; 
but it must be confessed that no very obvious solution presents 
itself at this stage. The picture should, however, be a little clearer 
when the results of two Government-sponsored enquiries are 
available, as they will be shortly. A report based on an examination 
of the high costs of film production (which are understood to 
have trebled since before the war) is believed to be already in the 
hands of the President of the Board of Trade ; and a second report 
—on the structure of the industry—is being prepared by a com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of Sir Arnold Plant and is almost 
finished. The findings of both reports are likely to be made public 
next month. The Anglo-American film agreement expires in June 
—the month in which Mr. Rank has intimated that he may have 
to stop production altogether. A good deal of hard thinking will 
have to be done before then, and it is sincerely to be hoped that 
Mr. Wilson and his colleagues in Whitehall will master, for once, 
their penchant for trying to shape the destinies of the film industry 
without consulting any of its leaders 
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HEN the Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs was 
questioned about the document, purporting to be 
a private memorandum by Mr. Bevin on Anglo- 


Italian relations, published by the American Journal, Newsweek, 
he gave the diplomatic reply that the Foreign Secretary 
“cannot accept responsibility” for the memorandum as pub- 
lished. That does not carry us much further, but I think it 
may be taken that what is given by Newsweek as “the document” 
is not textually “the document.” Even if it were it would, in 
my judgement, neither reflect discredit on the Foreign Secretary 
nor in any way complicate Anglo-Italian relations. Mr. Mayhew, 
indeed, expressly stated in his answer that the Italian Government 
had assured him that the publication would not be allowed to 
affect the continued improvement in relations with Great Britain 
in any way. There was never any reason why it should, for what 
Mr. Bevin was primarily protesting against was an Italian Press 
campaign, and he said specifically that he heard nothing of the 
alleged grievances from Count Sforza himself, with whom he had 
several free and frank talks. It is always unfortunate when docu- 
ments intended for private circulation among colleagues get into 
the public prints. It would be satisfactory if as little harm were 
done in all cases as in this. 
* * * * 

This story is belated, but it is true, and it ought to be told. When 
the King was visiting South Africa he had a long talk with a 
Basuto Chief. At the end the Chief said: “ When a South African 
comes to talk with me it’s a white man talking to a black. When 


you talk to me it’s a man talking to a man.” 
: * * * * 


I was discussing some weeks ago the possibility of M. Clementis, 
the Foreign Minister of Czechoslovakia, who is now heading the 
Czech delegation at the United Nations Assembly at Lake Success, 
deciding not to return to his country. M. Clementis was not known 
till relatively recently to have any sympathy for Communism. He 
was in London during the war with the Czech Government in exile, 
and closely associated with Dr. Benes and Jan Masaryk. But if 
M. Clementis did stay in the United States what would happen 
to his wife? (He has, I believe, no children). That question is 
answered, rather surprisingly, by the appearance of Madame 
Clementis at Northolt on Tuesday, en route for Lake Success. 
While that might suggest at first sight that the Foreign Minister 
meant to stay where he was, the question why the Czech Government 
should have facilitated that plan by allowing Madame Clementis to 
leave Czechoslovakia and join him is left unanswered. 

* - * 7 

Professor A. L. Goodhart is not getting as much support as he 
probably hoped for his suggestion that the very lengthy Long Vaca- 
tion at British universities should be substantially abbreviated. 
There is a good deal to be said on both sides of this question, and 
Professor Goodhart has been more successful in stimulating critics 
than supporters to expression. It is no doubt true that most members 
of most faculties, and possibly most undergraduates, use the stretch 
of months between the third week of June and the second of 
October to the best advantage. (This applies primarily to Oxford 
and Cambridge, the vacation at other British universities being 
rather shorter.) At the same time, to take only one point, 
it is a little anomalous that the public grants—up to £275 a year— 
by which the great majority of undergraduates benefit are given 
for less than half the year spent at the university and more than 
half away from it, with some reservation in the case of Cambridge, 
where a voluntary Long Vacation term exists. General opinion 
is clearly against any substantial curtailment of the Long Vacation, 
but the extension of the Easter term by a week or even a fortnight 
might well be considered. 

- * 7 * 

Professor Bernal’s comments on the decision of the Council 
of the British Association that he should no longer be a member 
of the Council shows how useless it would be to try to bridge 
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the gulf in mental outlook which separates him from the general 
mass of British scientists. Professor Bernal was reported as saying 
at the conference of the Soviet Partisans of Peace at Moscow in 
August that the direction of science in the capitalist world was 
in the hands of those who hated peace and wanted war. So far as 
Britain—which Professor Bernal clearly includes in “the capitalist 
world ”—is concerned, this, of course, is a most monstrous slander. 
Who in this country hates peace and wants war ? Now in his latest 
explanation he speaks of British scientists lending themselves to 
the production of scientific weapons “for use against the Soviet 
people,” which means nothing if not for an attack on the Soviet 
people. Clearly Professor Bernal has no control over his words, 
if he has over his thoughts, when Russia is in any way concerned. 
The Council of the British Association has taken the only course 
open to it. 
+ * * * 

By the time these lines appear curiosity as to why the play A Street 
Car Named Desire has been exempted from the payment of enter- 
tainment tax may have been satisfied, for a question to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer on the subject was to be answered on Thursday 
afternoon. If it is true, as appears to be the case, that the Arts 
Council has conferred this privilege on the ground of the cultural 
value of the play in question the powers of the Arts Council in 
this field might be a little more closely examined. I have not seen 
A Street Car Named Desire, but from the notices of it I have read in 
the Spectator and other papers I have not gathered that culture 
is its outstanding characteristic. On the face of it the exemption 
given to this production puts it in very unfair competition with 
other plays certainly not inferior in merit. And if the exemption 
is justified on the ground that this is a: non-profit-making enterprise 
it would be desirable to know precisely what this means and by, 
whom the accounts are audited. 

* - . * 

It is a curious fact that though the population is duly divided into 
male and female citizens nothing definite is known of the sex of 
Parliamentary electors. The reason also is rather curious. Till 1935 
electors were distinguished by the affix of the letter M or F, 
the classification being determined by their Christian names. But 
sO many names—Hilary, Sidney, Leslie, Evelyn and others—are now 
common to either sex that the attempt to distinguish on that basis 
has been abandoned. The obvious moral is that parents should give 
their children Christian names about which there is no ambiguity 
at all. I once heard of a Hilary being married to a Hilary. 

- * * 7 

Dr. Albert Peel was a considerable literary figure in Congregational 
circles. Though he was a preacher of marked distinction he will be 
best remembered for his editorship of the Congregational Quarterly, 
which he founded in 1922 on retiring from his conspicuously suc- 
cessful pastorate at Clapton Park Congregational Church. He wrote 
with great, perhaps sometimes too great, facility, and had the supreme 
virtue of never being dull. Many articles from his pen have appeared 
in this journal. He was Chairman of the Congregational Union 
in 1940. 

* * * * 

I gave with all reserve last week some statistics of the Roman 
Catholic Church and the Anglican Church in Great Britain. One 
figure was quoted in a Times article from the Catholic Directory, the 
other taken from a well-known reference book. It is suggested that, 
in fact, the Catholic figures are too high and the Anglican too low. 
That may well be so. It is pretty certain, I think, that they are not 
strictly comparable. 


* * * * 


Mr. J. B. Priestley made a full-tongued attack on the British theatrd 
on Tuesday. Reporting it, The Daily Telegraph, getting off to a 
good start, began: “Mr. J. B. Priestley, whose play, ‘ Summer's 
Day Dream,’ came off at the St. Martin’s Theatre on October 15 
after 43 performances. ” Well, it may be so. To distinguish 
between these post hocs and propter hocs is never easy. JANUS. 














Europe’s Last Chance 


By ROBERT WAITHMAN 
Washington 

AUL HOFFMAN, the Marshall Plan administrator, is a man of 

many accomplishments, the most notable of which probably is 

his capacity for talking horse-sense. He is right, of course, when 
he says that what will count will be the actions that the Marshall Plan 
countries take within the next few months, and not the resolution 
that the Office of European Economic Co-operation has just passed 
in Paris. The resolution promised that the Western European 
nations would “adopt the objective” of freeing half their mutual 
trade from quantative controls by December 15th, would later 
“widen the area of transferability,’ would approve more liberal 
trade in regional blocs and would recognise the need for a single 
large market in Europe. The promises were made in response to 
Hoffman’s urgent appeal to the Marshall Plan countries to “ inte- 
grate” their economies, so that Western Europe would become a 
single market within which trade would freely flow. 

It was not so much the resolution as the talk that went with it, and 
in particular the talk contributed by Sir Stafford Cripps, that deep- 
ened the gloom of those in the United States who think that the 
leaders of the Marshall Plan countries are either too self-centred or 
too tired to realise that they are very close to the brink of another 
precipice. But it will manifestly be better if the nations assembled 
in Paris begin by sounding cautious and end up by achieving much 
in the next few months than if they should dress their windows 
with confident oratory and then fail to live up to their words. Thus 
Mr. Hoffman has refrained from sounding either pleased or dis- 
appointed over the reaction to his appeal and has counselled 
Americans to wait and see. 

The economic talks held in Washington last September have no 
doubt increased the number of Americans who understand and 
sympathise with the Cripps point of view. The British Common- 
wealth and sterling area is engaged in trading which is more 
important to the free world than is the trade of the Marshall Plan 
countries—and immensely more important to Britain. A larger 
number of Americans than ever before understand this. Mr. Hoffman 
himself understands it. This is a point which should not be over- 
looked by those British critics who think Mr. Hoffman is playing a 
one-stringed fiddle, is underestimating British difficulties, is ignorant 
of the value of the sterling area, is trying to force Britain into the 
European queue for Marshall aid and so on. He is in fact in the first 
ranks of those Americans who have come (even though rather late in 
the day) to recognise, as a recent exalted British visitor to these shores 
put it, that Britain’s sterling area is not a profligate mistress but a 
hard-working wife. But while there are Americans who see Britain’s 
responsibilities to the Commonwealth and sterling area almost as 
clearly as Britain sees them herself, what now requires to be borne 
in mind is that they are not, generally speaking, the Americans who 
will determine whether early next year, when the new requests for 
Marshal! Plan authorisations will go before Congress, the United 
States will be willing to spend further large sums on Marshall aid 
for Britain and Western Europe, or whether in a mood of dis- 
illusion the United States will want to cut its losses and cry quits. 
Two persuasive arguments why Marshall Plan funds should be 
drastically cut or virtually withdrawn now—before the scheduled 
winding-up date, which is June 30th, 1952—are taking shape in the 
United States. 

The first is that America can no longer afford the money. Some 
thoroughly unpleasant facts which have been put before the American 
people in the last week or so have made this argument look irre- 
sistible to a great many people—at least on first sight. President 
Truman’s Bureau of the Budget last January calculated that there 
would be a deficit of $900,000,000 on the Federal Government’s 
year’s working—the fiscal year beginning in July, 1949, and ending 
in June, 1950. Receipts were supposed to bring in $41,000,000,000 
and expenditures were supposed to amount to $41,900,000,000. But 
it has now become clear that (mainly because of a prospective drop 
in tax payments, caused by a decline in the national income, brought 
on by the mild 1949 recession) receipts will amount. in fact. to only 
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about $38,000,000,000. At the same time expenditure is goin 

total something like $43,500,000,000. The estimated deficit now — 

Not $900,000,000 but $5,500,000,000. — 

A good many people have been alarmed by this news. If the 
budget is going to be so far out of balance in a Peace-time year, and 
a relatively prosperous one at that, and if the trend in future is goin 
to be towards higher and still higher Federal expenditures on ve 
sort of Fair Deal “welfare” measures Mr. Truman is intent = 
pushing through, where is it all going to end? There must be 
economies—sharp, immediate economies. Where can they be made ? 
Plainly enough foreign spending—the giving away of billions of 
dellars for, in particular, Marshall aid—must now be considered in 
a fresh light. 

President ‘Truman is advancing a strong counter-argument to the 
general thesis that a deficit of the size now indicated is putting the 
nation in danger. It is necessary, he says, to have faith in the 
country’s future, to believe as he does that with an expanding 
economy the national income can be raised and raised—to 
$300,000,000,000 a year and more, instead of the $220,000,000,000 it 
is now. Then the income of the Federal Government will increase 
and it will be able to afford all the demands the Fair Deal makes 
upon it. He reminded an audience at Minneapolis the other evening 
that there were fearful men and reactionary and selfish men who 
clamoured against the expenditure of $15,000,000 on the Louisiana 
Purchase in 1803—the deal with Napoleon by which the United 
States bought an area of nearly a million square miles. They 
predicted ruin then just as the fearful and reactionary and selfish 
predict ruin now. Faith, imagination, confidence are needed, for, 
the President cried, “ We have a whole new world before us! ” 

And Mr. Hoffman has begun to advance a counter-argument to the 
specific thesis that foreign spending must be immediately and 
drastically cut. He agrees that economies are needed, but while he is 
willing to concede that expenditure on the Marshali Plan should be 
progressively reduced from now until 1952, he points out that the 
largest single slice of the Federal income is now being taken by 
“ defence expenditures,” which total about $14,500,000,000. But a 
drastic cut in military expenditures cannot safely be made until the 
European nations have truly recovered and are truly strong and 
united. “In my opinion,” he said, not long before he left for Paris, 
“there isn’t a chance of Stalin’s marching against a strong and 
united Western Europe.” It is essential to finish the Marshall Plan 
job, for in this way the budget can be relieved, not only of the 
greater part of the drain of foreign spending, but also of much of 
the drain of rearmament, which is causing the real trouble. 

This is the outline of the struggle that will have to be fought out 
in the United States now—the President and his friends against 
those who would kill the Fair Deal programme on the ground of 
economy: Mr. Hoffman and his friends against those who with the 
same argument would kjll the Marshall Plan. Anybody can see 
that it will be easier for the man-in-the-street to understand and 
agree with the argument of the economy advocates than to follow 
the President’s vision. And anyone can see that Mr. Hoffman will 
be up against a natural disposition to prefer a bird in the hand (in 
the shape of immediate savings on foreign spending) to a bird in the 
bush (in the shape of greater prospective savings if European 
recovery is completed). But Mr. Hoffman is also up against the 
other force which is beginning to haul against the Marshall Plan 
now. It is the force of disillusion. 

Of course the Americans expect too much too soon; of course 
they do. They have always been more impressed by opportunities 
than by difficulties, and that is how they feel about Western Europe. 
When Paul Hoffman asks for a great, single market without the 
present “unholy mess of Schachtian trade restrictions ” (Hoffman’s 
phrase)—a large, industrious population living together on one land 
mass, producing and consuming on the grand scale, exchanging and 
competing and always raising the standard of living—then, Americans 
feel, he is talking! That is worth working for. That is worth 
spending for. 

But when newspaper headlines report: “Britain Still Reluctant 
to Join in European Economic Integration,” then an almost audible 
groan goes up from the American people. They should understand 
the difficulties ; they should appreciate the importance of the sterling 
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area, and Britain’s responsibilities to it. They should; but it is a 
jot easier to accept the explanation, which is readily enough offered 
in some places here, that the Labour Government in Britain is 
sabotaging European unity because a single market would interfere 
with its plans for a “ dictated economy.” 

There are a few months before Mr. Hoffman appears before 
Committees of Congress to ask for funds for 1950-1951. If these 
few months produce nothing more in Europe than resolutions, 
window-displays, explanations about the difficulties and “ cautious 
steps in the direction already taken” there won’t be much he can do. 
In all earnestness the Americans who best know the mood and the 
preoccupations and the temper of the United States now believe that 
this will be Europe’s last chance for a long time to change its fortunes 
for the better. 


The Pond 


Below the water in another world 
Move the swift creatures I delight to see, 
Tadpole and beetle and the armoured newt ; 
The sliding weed over the pebble curled, 
The dappled water under the leaning tree, 
The shifting soil around the naked root, 
These and the busy life in that still pool 
Are framed by nature’s plan and governed by her rule, 
But on a time the wide and brilliant arc 
Beyond the changing pattern of branch and cloud 
Grows for the life below untimely dark ; 
Incuriously the tadpoles wheel and crowd 
To seek the light, uncaring that on high 
A foolish face hangs black against their sky. 
KENNETH HOopkKINs. 


Lysenko Once More 
By DR. JULIAN HUXLEY, F.R.S. 


CADEMICIAN GLUSHCHENKO is Lysenko’s chief 
scientific helper. He is a member of the small group of 
cultural representatives from Soviet Russia at present 

visiting this country, and on October 27th gave a public lecture in 
London on “ Michurin Genetics in the U.S.S.R.” Although I have 
followed the Lysenko controversy in detail ever since I heard 
Lysenko lecture, and met him and Glushchenko in the latter’s 
laboratory in 1945, and have read through the abundant documents 
available in this country, I was unprepared for such a flow of 
tendentious and unscientific nonsense as I heard in the course of 
this lecture. 

But first let me remind my readers of the issues at stake (referring 
them for a detailed account to my long article in Nature, Vol. 169, 
June 18th, 1949). The basic issue is that genetics as it exists outside 
the Soviet sphere has been proclaimed false, ideologically unsound 
and even unpatriotic by the Academy of Sciences, backed by the 
Communist Party ; while the irreconcilable doctrines of Michurin 
genetics have been given an official imprimatur. In other words, 
there has been an official condemnation of scientific facts and theories 
on other than scientific grounds, and there is now in the U.S.S.R. a 
scientific party line to toe. On the scientific level, the controversy is 
between Mendelism and its modern developments, based on the 
concept of material units of heredity lodged in chromosomes, on the 
one hand, and Michurinism on the other, based on the idea that 
heredity has no special organ, but is the resultant of the influence 
of past environmental conditions on general metabolism. 
Michurinism is thus a special brand of Lamarckism—the belief in 
the inheritance of “acquired characters” and its evolutionary 
importance 

Lysenko bases his claims largely on ideological considerations 
which have no scientific force, but otherwise mainly on the alleged 
inheritance of the effects of vernalisation treatment in cereals, and 
on the alleged hybridisation of the “ heredities ” by means of grafting. 
Neither of these results has yet proved capable of confirmation by 
scientists elsewhere ; further, he and his followers appear not to 
have observed customary scientific precautions, and the publication 
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of their results has been inadequate for others to check. This does 
not deter him from proclaiming the validity of the sweeping and 
comprehensive body of ideas which he usually (and correctly) styles 
Michurinist “ doctrine.” 

I do not want here to go into detail about the controversy 
in general, but merely to describe something of Glushchenko’s 
treatment of the subject. By way of discrediting Western genetics he 
adopted the cheap and easy method of holding up to ridicule a couple 
of comic-sounding titles of papers arbitrarily selected from the Pro- 
ceedings of the last (post-war) International Genetics Congress ; and 
because one man read a paper stating that in his view the most im- 
portant recent advance in genetics was the possibility of securing rapid 
eugenic change by means of artificial insemination, made the wholly, 
unwarranted assertion that the Congress as a whole was also com- 
mitted to this belief. He constantly referred to Western genetics 
as Weismannism, although this term has had no more than a historical 
interest for the last quarter of a century or more. He also persisted 
in calling it idealist, although its primary and epoch-making achieve- 
ment has been its discovery of the material basis of heredity. 
Michurin genetics, on the other hand, he kept on stating, was based 
on “the principles of Darwinism ”—an assertion enough to make 
poor Darwin, with his caution, his careful experimentation, and his 
passion for huge volumes of factual evidence, turn in his grave in 
the Abbey. 

He compared Western genetics unfavourably with Michurin 
genetics for having allowed generalisation to lag behind mere 
accumulation of facts, when actually it has just reached the 
exceedingly far-reaching generalisation that “heredity” is the 
property of particles involving certain combinations of protein 
and nucleic acid, whether lodged in the chromosomes or not. This 
generalisation brings under a common rubric such apparently dis- 
connected subjects as Mendelism, cancer, biometrics, viruses, evolu- 
tion, cytology, and certain important aspects of metabolism and of 
individual development, as becomes evident from the latest sum- 
maries of genetical advance, such as Darlington and Mather’s 
Elements of Genetics. In passing, it is because Mendelism (which 
deals with the distribution and behaviour of genes lodged in the 
chromosomes) turns out to be only one aspect, albeit the most impor- 
tant, of genetical science, that I have used the term Western genetics 
instead of neo-Mendelian genetics. 

At one point, Glushchenko had the effrontery to assert that for 
the “ Mendelist-Morganists ” heredity connoted merely likeness of 
offspring to parents, and that, when they made a cross, all they were 
concerned with was to ascertain how many of the resultant progeny 
resembled one or other of the parents—when any elementary student 
knows that, next to the existence of permanent factors of heredity, 
the most important single fact established by Mendel was the 
possibility of producing wholly new and true-breeding recombina- 
tion-strains as the result of crosses. He also stated that Mendelism 
had negligible practical achievements to its credit. Was he guilty 
of deliberate untruth, or merely of ignorance of such well-known 
facts as (to take but three) the creation of rust-free wheats, the 
development of higher-yielding cereal strains for particular environ- 
ments and the extra yield of maize (about a thousand million dollars’ 
worth every year) now raised regularly in the U.S.A. as the result 
of the inbreeding-outcrossing methods deliberately rejected by the 
Russians ? 

Coming to Michurinism, he gave one or two examples of 
Michurinist theory and practice which were enough to make a 
Western biologist’s hair stand on end. Thus he commended 
Michurin’s “teaching” (in parenthesis, this word “teaching” 
recurred constantly in his lecture, while the terms “ proof” and, I 
think, “evidence” were conspicuous by their absence) to the effect 
that the difference of age of the parents in a plant cross made a 
difference to the results, although this has long been disproved. He 
quoted Lysenko’s definition of heredity as being “the property of 
organisms to require definite conditions and to react to them in a 
definite way,” which, in so far as it is not wholly irrelevant to genetics, 
or so vague as to lack meaning, is erroneous. He later cited another 
definition by Lysenko, namely that heredity is the effect of the 
concentration of environmental influences over a succession of genera- 
tions, and that without this there could not possibly be any evolution 











—just when Western genetics has finally and fully demonstrated 
that evolution operates through the mechanism of natural selection 
acting On mutations, new or stored ; and that environmental modifica- 
tions are not inheritable, largely because the hereditary mechanism 
is expressly shielded against environmental effects. Throughout, 
he scarcely mentioned mutation and all the remarkable work done 
on the subject in the last few decades, showing that the mutation- 
rate is itself adaptive and under the control of selection, and that the 
reserve store of mutations is adequate to provide the evolutionary 
adaptation of life to changed conditions when required. And he 
seemed unaware of R. A. Fisher’s theoretical proof that evolution 
as we know it would have been impossible except on the basis of 
particulate inheritance and mutational variation. 

I found myself wondering more forcibly than ever whether 
Glushchenko or Lysenko or any other Michurinites had ever made 
any serious attempt to read and understand any modern genetical 
work, or whether this was now entirely prohibited as heretical. Any- 
how, after Glushchenko’s lecture Western biologists can rest more 
assured than ever that most of Michurinite theory is, scientifically 
speaking, nonsense, while the remainder has been rendered either 
out-of-date or irrelevant by recent advances in neo-Mendelism and 
other aspects of Western genetics. And any new facts whose discovery 
has been claimed by the Michurinites, which may eventually be 
established (e.g.. in regard to the results of so-called vegetative 
hybridisation) wil] certainly have to be interpreted in terms of 
Western genetical principles. 

In conclusion, let me again recall the fact that Michurinism has 
now been officially approved in the U.S.S.R., and Western genetics 
(“ Mendelism-Morganism ”) officially proscribed. It is hard to foresee 
just what the results of this return to mediaeval methods, and by 
means of them to out-of-date or exploded hypotheses, will be for 
Soviet science—except that in the long run they are bound to be 
disastrous. 


Timeless Touraine 
By JOHN KITTESFORD 


T was a wonderful summer in Touraine. You could see 
that from the burnt-up pastures, from the brilliant dahlias and 
zinnias, from the morning glory convolvulus climbing over every 

other cottage, and above all from the vineyards of Vouvray, Mont- 
Jouis and Bourgueil. And when the weather began to break up, the 
great doubt was whether the rain would ruin the vintage. Fortu- 
nately it held off, thanks to le bon Dieu—and the 75s fired off some- 
what alarmingly, and always without warning, into the heavy thunder- 
clouds overhead. Before the end of September the vintage was in 
full swing; a bal du vendange was being held in every village, 
and al] along the valleys of the Cher and the Indre wayside cafés 
invited you to taste the berndche, the opaque, bitter must, newly 
trampled out by the sweating vendangeurs. To them the sampling 
of their work was, as always, something of a sacrament, though to us, 
fresh from England, the berndche seemed a horrible tonic-like drink, 
worthy only of Mr. Bevan’s worst efforts. But sated with rillettes, 
contrefilets and entrecétes washed down by the smooth wines of 
Touraine and Anjou, we should have been unfriendly to complain 
even of the bernaéche. I expect in the end it wil] make a very good 
wine 

Even in October there were still many British tourists to be seen 

in the Loire country, clutching their guides des gourmets, trying 
to avoid the other British tourists, wondering whether their petrol 
would last out, or alternatively whether they could manage to cadge 
@ lift to the next place or wait for the twain, and above all making 
interminable and intricate calculations on their menu cards as to 


f The British are sull very welcome in 


the effect of the devaluation 
‘Touraine. But they are no longer quite the tourists that the guide 
end the innkeeper and the garagiste wish to see. Even the Dutch 
end the Belgians can afford to be freer with their francs than we, 
and the notices in the shop windows which proclaim, “ Tourists! 
you may now take home five bottles of cognac free of duty” were, 
But though since 


elas, addressed not to us but to the Americans 
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1939 we have lost our status of tourists par excellence, we have gained 
something, I think, in the sympathy of the common people, and our 
shared misfortunes of the “forties seem somehow to have bound us 
closer together. 
Fascinating though the countryside of Touraine is with its spread- 
ing acres of vines, corn and sunflowers cut by poplar-bordered 
streams, there is a certain melancholy about its chdteaux for all the 
majesty of their architecture. One cannot go to Amboise without 
thinking of the 1,500 Huguenots who were hanged from the castle 
walls, or to Loches without recalling the horrors devised for Louis XI’s 
Italian captives and the sufferings of the cardinal he suspended for 
eleven years in a cage. At Blois, the guide will still explain to you 
with gusto and in detail exactly how and where Henri II] artanged 
the murder of the Duc de Guise, and will show you the cupboards 
where Catherine de Médicis kept her poisons. And a visit to Azav-le- 
Rideau or Chenonceaux is marred by the thought that the creator 
of each was a fraudulent financier who was found out before the 
chateau was finished. At Chenonceaux—perhaps the loveliest of all 
houses built on a river—the impression is deepened by the English 
scribblings on its walls by the homesick Highland bodyguard of Mary 
Queen of Scots in the 1540s, and by the recollection of Catherine 
de Médicis’ successful attempt to take the property away from her 
husband’s mistress, Diane de Poitiers. The symbols of Touraine— 
the ermine of Anne de Bretagne, the porcupine of Louis XII and 
the salamander of Francis I—are often symbols cf blood and tears 
as well as of majesty and proud possession. 

The French have lost nothing of their genius for looking after their 
ancient monuments, and we might do well to study it. Information 
is copious, upkeep is meticulous, repairs are judicious and gardens 
beautifully kept. Historical accuracy is respected, though the guides 
do not so far seem to have received any such directive as that 
issued lately to their colleagues at Windsor. Sometimes, it is true, 
the contents of the museums which many chdteaux now house are a 
little surprising. It is odd, for example, to find a magnificent co!lec- 
tion of Rhodian pottery in a Renaissance dining-room built for 
Francis I. And you do not expect to discover that all you will see 
of the inside of Villandry is a really very remarkable gallery of 
Spanish primitives. But of Villandry you must not be critical. For 
it is privately owned, and by a family which must have spent a large 
part of its very considerable fortune in keeping the astonishing 
gardens in the state to which they were accustomed by their seven- 
teenth-century designers, complete with hedges of box and yew 
and the favourite flowers of the time. 

But, generally, there is a striking difference between the mansions 
belonging to the State and the few which stil] remain in private 
hands. As in England, the number of those who can still afford to 
maintain such places is rapidly diminishing, and as with us the only 
answer in the end is to make a present of them to the State. But 
when it comes to a whole town-full of mediaeval private property 
like Chinon, where you can still see the inn at which Joan of Arc 
is said to have stopped when organising her resistance movement 
against the English, you wonder how buildings which have had so 
little done to them for so long can possibly survive another decade. 

Sinistration, too, is much in evidence in the chateau country. As 
a fat Tourangeau wine-merchant said to us, Paris may have been less 
sinistré in the late war than London, but France has certainly 
been more sinistrée than England. I do not know if this is true. 
But you cannot go very far in Touraine without coming across the 
tracks of war. At Amboise, for instance, many rooms are stil] 
sealed off by the ominous notice: “ Simistré dans la guerre de 1940” ; 
one of the bridges was blown by the French in 1940, one by the 
Americans in 1944, and neither has yet been fully repaired. At 
Langeais the magnificent bridge we saw just after it had been 
finished in 1937 has been lying in the Loire for nine years, and 
you cross by a terrifying footbridge suspended by wobbly wires. And 
at Chinon it is not easy to follow the advice you will get from any- 
one who lives within 50 kilometres, and cross to the other side of the 
Vienne to get the view of the old town. For the bridge is sull tar 
from being a bridge, though if you thread your way between the 


cranes and the pile-drivers you will be rewarded by one of the most 
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astonishing glimpses of mediaeval Europe it is still possible to obtain 
—and, if you are lucky, by the sight of a kingfisher flashing below. 
Almost alone the bridge of Montrichard stands intact, and a simple 
inscription tells how it was saved from the Germans by some latter- 
day Horatio of the resistance, one Frideloux, who gave his life in 
the attempt, though not before he had accounted for five of his 
oppone nts 

But once you are away from the main roads, the life of Touraine 
still goes on in its quiet, timeless, peaceful way. Every river is still 
full of the little blue punts containing hopeful fishermen; every 
Sunday resounds to the cries of chiens de chasse and the tramp of 
the shooter in search of the now almost mythical rabbit and hare and 
partridge. In the forest of Chinon gipsies still go out after mushrooms 
and return home (by bus) with basket-loads of enormous mustard- 
coloured fungi, to the English eye certainly inedible and probably 
lethal, but to the French a splendid addition to the dinner-table. 
And, even stranger, they still hunt the stag, and the forest drives 
still echo to the notes of the great curly horns carried by master, 
huntsmen and guests alike. One of the huntsmen, we were told, 
comes from a family who have been huntsmen since the days of Joan 
of Arc, and the tempo of life is so slow in Touraine that the story 
may well be true. As yet industrialisation has hardly shown its 
ugly face, for you can scarcely count the factory at Azay which, in 
four days, turns fresh poplar trees into the round, wooden boxes 
that bring us our Camembert. The countryside is still much the same 
as when it was the favourite retreat of our Angevin and Plantagenet 
rulers, and Richard Coeur de Lion wished in vain to end his days 
at the Abbey of Fontevrault. Time has not steod still in Touraine. 
But it has marched on with somewhat lagging feet. 


Dean Milman 


By CANON CHARLES SMYTH 


{EN, in November, 1849, the Rev. Henry Hart Milman, 

Rector of St. Margaret’s and Canon of Westminster, 

received from the Prime Minister a letter offering him 
the Deanery of St. Paul’s, with a sigh of relief he looked across the 
breakfast-table at Mrs. Milman and exclaimed: “Thank goodness! 
No more Vestries!” There is therefore a certain irony in the 
circumstance that at St. Margaret’s, Westminster, of which he was 
the first Rector—for the parish did not become independent of the 
Abbey until 1840—the only visible memorial of his incumbency is a 
framed illuminated address from the Joint Vestries of St. Margaret 
and St. John the Evangelist, Westminster, presenting their 
“respectful and most cordial thanks . . . for the distinguished ability, 
strict impartiality and courteous urbanity with which he has at all 
times presided over their meetings.” 

At St. Margaret’s, as at St. Mary’s, Reading, where he had been 
vicar from 1817 to 1835, Milman indeed showed himself a zealous 
1 hard-working parish priest. Perhaps this should be qualified by 
» phrase, “ according to the standards of the age,” for he had been 


he 





to combine with his parochial duties, from 1821 to 1831, 
Professorship of Poetry at Oxford 
friend, John Keble), and since 1820 he had been a regular contributor 
to the Quarterly Review, furnishing articles of formidable erudition 
upon topics as diverse as Italian tragedy, Etrurian antiquities, the 
origin of the Homeric poems, the Turkish Empire, the memoirs otf 
Diderot, Sanscrit poetry, Church psalmody, the history of Charle- 
magne, Spanish drama, the ministrelsy of the Britons, Monk’s lite of 


t 
in which he was succeeded by his 


Bentley, Elphinstone’s History of India, Guizot’s edition of Gibbon, 
the dramas of Joanna Baillie, and a Chartist epic entitled Ernest, 
w Political Regeneration. In later life he observed dispassionately 
the passing of the days when it had _ still been 
to combine with the exercise of a pastoral ministry a sufficiency 
of leisure for the pursuit of learning. “I am,” he declared, “ the 
last learned man in the Church. Good parish priests, good men of 
business, with a fair knowledge of books and men, these there will 


practicable 


i » nl ar , zz - , 
de plenty of ; no sinecurists ; hard-working pastors, but not learned ; 


indeed there is hardly room for the article.” 
Caroline Fox, who met him in 1846, described him as “a man 


II, £949 629 


with great black eyebrows, and a strongly expressive countenance, 
displaying more of strength than sensibility, more of the critic than 
the poet.” He had in fact turned over from poetry to history in 
1826, on the advice of J. G. Lockhart, after the commercial failure 
of his last dramatic poem, “ Anne Boleyn.” Miiman’s appointment 
to the Deanery of St. Paul’s was dated November 14th, 1849. It was 
a less controversial and a less daring appointment than his promotion 
from St. Mary’s, Reading, to a prebendal stall at Westminster 
coupled with St. Margaret’s, which had been one of the last achieve- 
ments of Sir Robert Peel as Prime Minister in 1835 ; for at that time 
Milman was notorious as the author of the History of the Fews 
1829), which had made its appearance in three dumpy volumes in 
Murray’s Family Library, and had given immediate and general 
offence to the religious world. 

Men were shocked to find Abraham treated as an ordinary 
Arab sheik, and the appearance of the manna and the quails 
attributed to natural causes. (“In the spring of the year, quails, 
migratory birds, pass in large flocks over the Arabian peninsul. ; 
they are very heavy on the wing, and their line of flight 
depends much on the direction of the wind Manna is now 
clearly ascertained by Seetzen and Burckhardt to be a natural pro- 
duction ; it distils from the thorns of the tamarisk, in the month of 
June. It is still collected by the Arabs. . .. The preternatural 
part therefore of the Mosaic narrative consists in the immense and 
continual supply, and the circumstances under which it was gathered, 
particularly its being preserved firm and sweet only for the Sabbath- 
day.”) Equally resented were a guarded reference to “the physical 
agency by which Divine Providence brought about the memorable 
destruction ” of Sodom and Gomorrah (“ The cities stood on a soil 
broken and undermined with veins of bitumen and sulphur. These 
inflammable substances, set on fire by lightning, caused a tremendous 
convulsion ”), and the realistic observation that “even in Abraham 
we do not find that nice and lofty sense of veracity which dis- 
tinguishes a state of society where the point of honour has acquired 
great influence.” 


. 


At Oxford the work was denounced from the University pulpit 
by the Margaret Professor of Divinity, Dr. Godfrey Faussett ; and 
one of his undergraduate hearers, the young William Ewart 
Gladstone, hoped that the sermon would be useful as an antidote, 
“for Milman, though I do think without intentions directly evil, 
does go far enough to be justly called a bane.” Twenty years later 
Gladstone and Milman were sitting amicably 
Macaulay, who was also a member of it, described as a most absurd 
committee to devise inscriptions for medals to be awarded to the 
exhibitors at the Great Exhibition of 1851. (The Dean characteristic- 
ally submitted three or four lines from Claudian as being suitable 
for this purpose.) But, to John Henry Newman, Milman remained 
the embodiment of that theological liberalism to which he saw no 
“ Everything is 
“I expect 
At the 


Those 


together on what 


practical alternative but submission to the Papacy. 


miserable,” he wrote to his sister (February 25th, 1840) 


4 great attack on the Bible—indeed I have long expected it. 


present moment indications of what is coming gather 
} 


wretched Socialists on the one hand, then Carlyle on the other 
Then again, you have Arnold’s school, such as tt 1s Then you 


have Milman, clenching his * History of the Jews’ by a ‘ History of 


Christianity” which they say is worse; and just in the same 


line . And then your geologists, giving up parts of the Old 
Pestament All these and many other spirits seem uniting and 
forming into something shocking I begin to have serious 


lect 


apprehensions lest any religious body is strong enough to withstand 


} 


the league of evil but the Roman Church At 
Satan, and now the end of the 


the end of the firs 
millenary it withstood the fury of 
second is drawing on.” 

But Milman stood his ground, and waited for religious opinion to 


catch up with him, as in due course it did. The third edition of his 


History of the Jews was published in 1863, with a new pretace, in 
the author in early days 


which he wrote: “The views adopted by 


he sull conscientiously maintains These views, more free, it was 


then thought, and bolder than common, he dares to say not irreverent, 


have been his safeguard during a long and not unreflective lite against 


the difficulties arising out of the philosophical and historical 











researches of our times ; and from such views many, very many, of 
the best and wisest men whom it has been his blessing to know with 
greater or less intimacy have felt relief from pressing doubts, and 
found that peace which is attainable only through perfect freedom 
of mind. . . With these views, he has been able to follow out all 
the marvellous discoveries of science, and all those hardly less 
marvellous, if less certain, conclusions of historical, ethnological, 
linguistic criticism, in the serene confidence that they are utterly 
irrelevant to the truth of Christianity, to the truth of the Old 
Testament, as far as its distinct and perpetual authority and its 
indubitable meaning. A comprehensive, all-embracing, truly 
Catholic Christianity, which knows what is essential to religion, what 
is temporary and extraneous to it, may defy the world. Obstinate 
adherence to things antiquated, and irreconcileable with advancing 
knowledge and thought, may repel, how many I know not, how far 
I know still less. Avertat omen Deus!” 

The memory of Dean Milman has largely faded from the public 
mind. Of all his numerous publications in verse and prose only 
three hymns survive, although his History of Latin Christianity 
(1855)—one of the six standard works prescribed by Bishop Light- 
foot to candidates for the Lightfoot Scholarships for Ecclesiastical 
History at Cambridge—is still remembered, if not often read. Yet 
in his generation he exerted a conspicuous influence, and, as his 
friend Dean Stanley wrote, “so long as he lived, secure in his high 
position, there was a lasting pledge for the freedom, the generosity 
and the justice of the English Church.” His hatred of intolerance 
was less restricted than is normally the case with Liberal theologians ; 
if he opposed the dismissal of Professor Maurice, and, almost alone 
among dignitaries, subscribed to the Bishop Colenso Defence and 
Testimonial Fund, he also rebuked the Archbishop of Canterbury 
because no ecclesiastical preferment or recognition had ever been 
bestowed on Mr. Keble. But chiefly he deserves to be remembered 
because it is owing more to him than to any other single individual, 
and to the fearless and indomitable spirit with which he con- 
sciously endeavoured to avert a “breach between the thought and 
the religion. of England,” that Anglicanism rode out the storm of 
the scientific and historical renaissance of the nineteenth century. 


The Florentine Cat 


By NAN WISHART 
IT the street corner Jacopo paused, tai] whisking, a creature of 
impulse, a cat without an idea in his head. The slow water 
flowed far down beneath the walls without a sound. The 
Ponte Vecchio was in darkness and quite deserted, and all the little 
shop-windows, so alluring to tourists, were shuttered up for the 
night. Jacopo crossed the bridge keeping close to the wall, very 
light on his feet, more like the ghost of a cat than a cat of flesh and 


; 

blood. He met not a soul. He passed along a street under tall 
houses, with here and there a light showing high above the street 
level. Here in a hotel bedroom Mrs. Bramwell lay awake. The 


bed was huge and very hard, and covered with a bright red quilt. 


: feared she might stifle in the night under the weight of it. 
She lay there, seeing the headlines in the papers: “ American woman 
tifles in Florence 

Ye he w n Florence. She was overcome by the marvel of it. 
If she leant far enough out of the bedroom window she could see 
the dome of the Cathedral. Tomorrow she had a hundred things to 
do. She must see the tombs of the Medici, the wonderful doors of 
Ghiberti—but wait, wait, was it Ghiberti? Michelangelo had said 


to be the gates of paradise, yes, that was right, 
Was it Giotto? Brunelleschi? Was it in 
Rome ? Mrs. Bramwell’s brain, confused by 
ns of churches, domes, frescoes and sculptures, 
ly frightful accumulation of unassimilated know- 
f the masters and al! their works, which had 
a mighty tower in her eager mind, collapsed 
But she was ured, and the pillow was desper- 
ately hard. In the morning she would remember everything ; she 





in ruins about her 


would get up very early and do some sight-seeing before breakfast 


There w so much she wanted to see ! 
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It may have been the hard pillow and the hot, red quilt, or it may 
have been the overtaxed state of her brain, but Mrs. Bramwell began 
to dream almost at once. Certainly from where she lay she could 
not see Jacopo pass along the street under her window, yet into her 
dream there came the lean dark form of a cat, which troubled her 
exceedingly. It fixed its eyes on hers with an intent and awful Stare, 
“ That cat bears a message,” said Mrs. Bramwell to a dark-faced man 
who passed her in her dream. “No thoroughfare,” replied the man 
gravely, raising his hat and jumping over a chasm which suddenly 
opened in the street between them. 

Mrs. Bramwell did not like cats, yet she could not escape from 
the bondage of her dream ; and as she gazed into the topaz eyes 
fixed motionless on hers she perceived with dismay that they were 
filled with agonised entreaty. What did the creature want? What 
did one do with such a cat? She lifted her hand and reluctantly 
touched its head. And no sooner had she touched it than presto ! the 
cat had vanished like the wind. ‘Turning restlessly, Mrs. Bramwell] 
threw off the red quilt. 

But what a wonderful time Jacopo had while Florence was all 
sleep, and the full moon shone on the Piazza della Signoria! He 
danced fantastically and with great daring on the steps of the Loggia 
dei Lanzi, his shadow sharp and black on the stone. Under the high 
arches the silent figures in stone and bronze stared out into the night 
Jacopo sprang away and was lost in the shadow of the Palace, but 
soon his narrow form darted back into the moonlight Under the 
Perseus he paused. Far above him the bronze figure, stood up sword 
in hand, with winged foot planted on Medusa’s outstretched body. 
Jacopo, beware !_ He raised his eyes boldly to the severed head held 
aloft in Perseus’ hand, and instantly a deadly cold ran through his 
body. His whisking tail grew stiff, his arching back motionless, ears 
rigid, eyes frozen, a cat that had looked on the Gorgon’s head and 
was instantly turned to stone! 

The moon disappeared and the sun came up, and shone very clear 
and white in the early morning. Mrs. Bramwell, who had so short 
a time in which to see the wonders of Florence, rose not much later 
than the sun, and hurried out into the unawakened streets. She 
gazed on Brunelleschi’s stately dome ; she beheld with awe those 
doors worthy to be the gates of paradise. She hastened to the Piazza 
della Signoria, and saw the works of the masters whose names were 
written in the hotel guide-book. Fool that she was, she had forgotten 
to bring it with her ; she would look them up when she got back. 

But how strange it was to see the marble form of a cat crouched 
in the square beneath the shadow of the arches! She could have 
sworn it was alive. But it stood motionless as she approached, its 
head turned from her and raised as if in contemplation of the figure 
on the pedestal above. She took a step nearer, half curious, half 
afraid ; for recollection stirred in her mind. Not a hair moved, not 
a whisker. She bent down and looked into its face ; it was the 
very cat of her dream! Its marble eyes were fixed and blank. She 
could not get over her surprise. Mechanically she put out a dubious 
hand, and felt the hard stone under her fingers. It was cold; the 
cat was of marble. “Good gracious! ” whispered Mrs. Bramwell, 
straightening herself and looking round to see sf she was observed. 
And at that moment Jacopo sprang to life. Like a streak he vanished 
into the streets of Florence. 

It is probable that somewhere in Mrs. Bramwell’s brain their lurks 
a dim recollection of Cellini’s Perseus, the bronze doors of Ghiberti, 
and the tombs of the Medici, for no one will deny that she saw 
the wonders of Florence ; but when she tells (as she frequently does) 
of the miracle wrought by her own hand on the marble cat she 
found one morning in the Piazza, people are inclined to look at 
her askance. Mrs, Bramwell is batty, they suspect. But for my 
part I have great sympathy with her. I have never doubted that 
she did indeed see Jacopo crouched under the Perseus with al] the 
appearance of a fixture ; and surely she may be forgiven for imagining 
that she was the means of releasing him from some sort of trance 
or spell. What I do not believe is that ridiculous tale of Jacopo’s 
that he was turned to stone when he looked at the Gorgon’s head. 
The idea! Really, a cat with an imagination like that cannot expect 
to be taken seriously. 
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Inverness Invasion 


By JOHN FRIPP (Merton College, Oxtord) 


NVERNESS has been monopolised by industrial England. Since 
the end of May, it has daily been invaded by the bus tourist, 
for, as it is situated so near to Loch Ness, no tour can succeed 

without entering the Highland capital. From 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. the 
narrow flagged streets with their tortuous one-way traffic system 
are choked with charabancs from Birmingham and Leicester and 
Bradford and Leeds. Tourists throng the hotels, the bars and the 
cinemas, as determined to get their money’s worth from Technicolor 
love and blood as from the elusive local monster and the withered 
heather on the radiators of the coaches, and descend in droves upon 
the chain-store tailors in quest of genuine tweeds and authentic 
tartans. The tobacconists and the haberdashers and even the gun- 
shops sell tartan novelties and stag-horn paper knives ; the eager 
Sassenach gulps her tepid coffee and mass-produced lunch to buy 
yet more reminders of Bonny Scotland and Auld Lang Syne. 


No hotel is without its complement of coach tours unless it be 
unlicensed or the property of the Railway Executive. One indeed, 
the largest, refuses admission to the bus tourist at the front door, 
only to admit her in all her bustling vulgarity at the back, whence 
she has to find her way through back passages and the empty bat’- 
room before being lodged in the second-best bedrooms. Others 
are more unashamed, being less well provided with back entrances 
and separate lounges. In these, in one of which I lived as under- 
porter for almost two months, at close quarters with the ever- 
changing crowds from Yorkshire and the Black Country, the whole 
hotel is surrendered; and the occasional private guest—stranded 
traveller or itinerant “ commercial ””—is lost amid the brawling 
raucous throng in bar and lounge. Contempt for the usual clientéle 
becomes exaggerated respect for anyone who in the least resembles 
the normal guest, so that even commercial travellers, normally 
treated with easy familiarity, become, to their own embarrassment, 
recipients of hospitality once reserved for the American milord. 


The tourist, however, is treated with scant respect. When she 
buys her ticket from the travel agency, she sacrifices her individuality. 
She becomes, forthwith, part of a tour. Her name becomes a 
number, and her identity is determined by her room requirements. 
Only on the day of her arrival at the hotel does “single room, 
Barton’s Tour” become Mrs. Brashow. Her life is the rush of a 
cog in a complex machinery of travel. She is permitted little 
eccentricity and a minimum of delay. The average traveller is she 
who carries some hundreds of pounds of luggage, is always hungry 
and always thirsty, and who is always willing to flirt mildly and 
slightly revoltingly with the leader of the tour. She spends her 
holiday being hurried from coach to hotel and from dining-room 
to coach. She sees little of the countryside, although the purpose 
of the tour is to cover as much ground as possible. Every two hours 
she stops for a meal, and every third day she is permitted to renew 
contact with civilisation and the outsides of shops. She eats six 
meals per day, not counting morning tea; her only exercise is to 
ascend the few steps between bus and bedroom. Consequently, 
while the coach is fulfilling the company’s promise to take her to 
John o’ Groats, she sees nothing of Sutherlandshire or Robbie Burns’s 
birthplace, save in the troubled dreams caused by hurried meals, 
exhaust fumes and over-eating. 

The passage of time is measured by arrivals and departures 
Geography becomes a list of hotels, and countryside is appraised 
according to the quality of the food, tne comfort of the beds and 
the swiftness of the service. On arrival at the hotel, she finds the 
entrance hall already blocked with the luggage of previous tours , 
she has to queue to be given her room number while three 
perspiring porters crave gangway for her cheap but massive 
suitcases, and a lazy and cunning head-porter chalks slow numbers 
on the luggage already before him. Her room, should she be lucky 
enough to be given one with only one bed (many rooms have been 


‘ 


torced to accommodate three or even four persons, while the writing- 


room, the flower-room and an erstwhile store-room have all been 
pressed into service), she will find permits only the most restricted 
movements. Dinner is due almost as soon as her suitcases arrive ; 
when she has hurried to the entrance hall to be first in the dining- 
room, she has to wait till the time is long past before the head waiter 
permits her tour to enter. Dinner over, she fills the lounge with her 
family’s history over coffee, and the hall with anxious enquiries as 
to where to post her betartaned picture post-cards and souvenirs 
of Loch Ness (but no monster yet ; cheer oh, Elsie). She accompanies 
her companions to the Playhouse or the Empire, and on her return 
drinks tea and eats sandwiches and sings “Ilkley Moor” till mid- 
night. She rises at 7 in the morning, breakfasts at 8, and is away 
to the next hotel by 9. The staff settles down to its routine boredom, 
till the next tours arrive and their intense activity is resumed. 


All this has meant prosperity for Inverness. The hotels have been 
booked up since the end of May, and when the bus tours slackened 
at the beginning of October, bookings were made up from all 
those coming for the Mod. During August some hotels were’ 
sleeping four or five guests to a room, yet still turned others away. 
However, Inverness is in this respect unique. Even in normal times 
hotel accommodation was not easy to find. Elsewhere in the High- 
lands the situation is different. The country hotels no longer pay 
their way unless they can attract the bus tourists. Even one tour 
can make the difference between bankruptcy and survival. There 
are no longer enough of the wealthy who will willingly spend a 
fortnight merely to fish, while sportsmen are finding such a holiday 
increasingly difficult to afford, The chief resorts of the wealthy are 
now the golfing hotels ; the remoter hotels in the Western and Central 
Highlands are becoming emptier, save for the occasional motorist 
with an income large enough to be able to afford the Black Market. 


Although Highland hotel economy depends so largely on the bus 
tours, they are at best no more than a temporary phenomenon. 
Seventy-five per cent. of all bus tourists are women; occasionally 
they are accompanied by resigned husbands, very seldom by their 
sons or daughters, who prefer holiday camps to charabancs. For 
the most part, they are having their first holiday since the war, 
apart from a few crowded hours at Scarborough or Blackpool. 
Mostly, too, they are drawn from the class of the small tradesman 
and factory foreman. The few Americans among the London tours 
seem to belong to the same class. The tours are expensive—charges 
are 30s. per night for dinner, bed and breakfast, with afternoon and 
evening tea extra—and it is evident, from the extreme rarity of a 
tip, that money is short. 

In such circumstances the popularity of the tours will last 
only so long as there are enough of the elderly and the footsore 
able to spend £30 upon ten days’ holiday. Though the bus tour 
has this in common with the holiday camp, that the individual is 
spared the necessity to think and to act save in the most primitive 
fashion, it is evident that it exerts none of the spell of its rival over 
the younger age-groups. With the rise in hotel costs and the inevit- 
able decrease in the numbers of those willing to embark upon a 
coach tour, it seems as if this section of the tourist trade will survive 
only by extensive American advertising. Meanwhile, thése hotels 
conveniently situated are reaping the benefit of the savings and the 
insurance policies of hundreds of hardworking and elderly women 
from the Midlands and the North of England. To the hotel staffs, 
however, there are no such financial advantages, and all, from the 
Stornoway housemaids to the head waiter who has drunk himself 
out of every job he has had, from chef de rang at the Dorchester 
to wine-waiter at the Assembly Rooms round the corner, would far 
sooner return to the days when, though hours were long, the guests 
were gentlefolk, money was plentiful and tips were large. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


N a bookshop the other day I came across an enormous album 
bound in pink morocco and enlivened with a pretty little 
pattern of watercress in gold. The bookseller told me that the 

album had belonged to a wealthy American widow, who combined 
solid Republican sentiments with an ecstatic devotion to the British 
Royal family. This lady, nursing her day-dreams in distant Dayton, 
Ohio, had been deeply stricken by the death of King Edward VII. 
She had collected the illustrated weeklies and the daily London 
newspapers recording the events of that sad fortnight and had caused 
them to be sumptuously bound together in this commemorative 
album. I purchased the vast obituary volume and took it home 
with me. How curious it is, when gazing at photographs of forty 
years ago, to realise the contrast between the scene as one remembers 
it and the scene as recorded by the camera at the time. I can vividly 
recall the bright May morning of King Edward’s funeral, the sight 
of the crowds massing along the pavements, the cries of the pro- 
gramme-vendors in the streets. The whole scene is as fresh in my 
memory, and as contemporaneous, as if I were recalling an event 
which happened in May of 1947. Yet the photographs as I gaze 
upon them depict a vanished world. All the men are dressed in 
suits that button high ; they wear stiff white collars and starched 
cuffs ; there are bowlers on their heads. The women have enormous 
hats and the skirts are hobbled round the knees. The carriages and 
motor-cars seem as old-fashioned as cabriolets or curricles, and there 
is a high wooden erection around the Victoria Memorial, still un- 
veiled. What to my memory seems but yesterday appears from the 
photographs to illustrate something that occurred in 1856. 


+ * * * 


As I turned the pages of the album, so devoutly preserved by 
this Republican widow of Dayton, Ohio, I came across a complete 
copy of The Times newspaper for Saturday, May 21st, 1910. It gave 
a detailed account of the funeral procession in London and Windsor 
with a list of all the foreign delegations. There (squeezed, I regret 
to say, towards the bottom of the list) I came across my own name. 
“The Eleutherian Republic,” I read, “ Monsieur Mardi and Mon- 
sieur Vendredi: Mr. H. Nicolson.” I invent the names of the 
Eleutherian Republic and of her two distinguished representatives 
being anxious not to cause offence. Monsieur Mardi was the 
Republic’s representative in London, and Monsieur Vendredi served 
in a similar capacity in Paris. The Republic, wishing to accord all 
honour to the memory of King Edward, had decided that she would 
be represented at his funeral by both. The Foreign Office had been 
asked by the Lord Chamberlain to attach to these minor delegations 
three or four of their junior clerks ; and I, being the most junior of 
all these clerks, was attached to what, when we consider the galaxy 
of crowned heads present at the funeral, was a very minor delegation. 
It was the first diplomatic task that I had been accorded ; it was also 
the most distressing. The Eleutherian Republic, in designating these 
two envoys as her representatives, had omitted to establish which of 
them should take precedence over the other. Nor had it con- 
sidered, or perhaps known, that the personal relations between 
Monsieur Mardi and Monsieur Vendredi were darkened by intense, 
nay venomous, animosity. Monsieur Mardi’s loathing for Monsieur 
Vendredi was of the blustering variety ; Monsieur Vendredi’s hatred 
of Monsieur Mardi was reptilian and sly. 


* . 7 * 


My sufferings began when I had to accompany Monsieur Mardi 
to Victoria Station in order to welcome Monsieur Vendredi on his 
arrival from Paris. I had been told that for this initial ceremony 
I must obtain a carriage from the Royal mews, with a coachman and 
footman dressed in scarlet liveries. Not desiring to drive alone in 
such an equipage, I gave instructions that it should call for us at the 
Eleutherian Legation, and I made my way, in frock coat and top 
hat, to that residence in a cab. Monsieur Mardi and I thereupon 
drove to Victoria Station in state. He made it clear to me that, 
on our return journey, he must sit on the right hand of the carriage 


and Monsieur Vendredi on the left. When Monsieur Vendredi 
arrived he was greeted with becoming deference by myself but b 
Monsieur Mardi with indignation. On our reaching the aaa 
in the forecourt, a scene of the most ungainly humana 
occurred. Each of the two coloured gentlemen refused to enter the 
carriage unless he sat on the right. We stood there arguing on the 
pavement, while the footman, with impassive contempt, continued 
to hold the door open for our entry. In the end I solved the problem 
by explaining that the British public would be deeply shocked jf 
they observed the visiting delegate sitting on the left when driving 
from the station, even as they would be equally scandalised if on 
Friday, when we drove to Paddington, the Minister in London did 
not occupy the place of honour. Sulkily they entered the carriage, 
and we drove in thunderous silence to deposit Monsieur Vendred; 
at the Savoy. On the following day, when Monsieur Vendredj 
expressed a desire to visit the Tower of London, he was outraged by 
not being provided with a Royal carriage. I had to explain that all 
the King’s horses were being given a complete rest in preparation 
for the morrow’s ceremony. 


* * * * 


My next predicament was the wreath. We had been told that if the 
delegations insisted on sending wreaths to the funeral, we must see 
to it that these wreaths were as small as possible. Monsieur Vendredi 
had brought with him from Paris an enormous packing-case con- 
taining the largest wreath that I have ever seen. When deposited 
in the dining-room at the Eleutherian Legation it filled the whole 
room. It consisted entirely of beads of varying sizes and colours 
and had attached to it a vast ribbon or streamer bearing the words 
“A Edouard VII. La République Eleuthérienne Reconnaissante.” 
I had te tell Monsieur Vendredi that we could not, and must not, 
take this wreath to Windsor. Monsieur Mardi was totally unable 
to conceal his jubilation at his colleague’s discomfiture. Monsieur 
Vendredi, for his part, said that he would complain to Sir Grey. 
The morning of May 2oth dawned with gentle sunlight, and already 
the great black crowds were massed along the route of the procession. 
I fetched my two delegates at their respective residences. Monsieur 
Mardi was dressed in a uniform reminiscent of that worn by 
Toussaint L’Ouverture ; Monsieur Vendredi had dressed himself 
in a uniform which I suspect to have been of his own design. As 
we drove to Paddington Monsieur Mardi, on the right, waved his 
plumed hat rapturously to the assembled multitude ; Monsieur 
Vendredi replied to their plaudits with less expansive exuberance ; 
throughout the drive his hand remained firmly at the salute. “Ce 
brave Mardi,” he remarked to me as we walked up the platform 
at Paddington Station, “il n’est pas homme du monde.” From the 
station at Windsor we walked in slow procession to St. George’s 
Chapel. Monsieur Mardi felt the heat terribly. He wiped his black 
and shining face with a huge bandanna handkerchief. Monsieur 
Vendredi, observing him, raised his eyebrows at such banausic 
conduct. 

* * * * 


After the funeral we all went to the Castle, where we were regaled 
with sandwiches and glasses of champagne. Monsieur Mardi had 
far too much champagne and insisted, during our return journey, in 
engaging Mr. Theodore Roosevelt in conversation. Thereafter, to 
my relief, he relapsed into slumber, punctuated by sudden regurgita- 
tions. Our drive back from Paddington was again an unhappy 
experience. “Look at the blacks! ” shouted a voice in the crowd. 
“Quw’est ce quils disent?” Monsieur Vendridi asked. “They're 
coming back! ” I answered with true diplomatic finesse. It was 4 
happy morning for me when at last I saw Monsieur Vendredi into 
the train for Paris. And Monsieur Mardi, I am glad to say, was 
never seen by me again. The shame and anxiety of that, my first 
diplomatic mission, lives vividly in my memory. But al] The Times 
has to say about it is: “ Monsieur Vendredi and Monsieur Mardi: 
Mr. H. Nicolson.” 
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THE THEATRE 


“Queen Elizabeth Slept Here.” By,Talbot Rothwell. Adapted from a 

play by George S. Kaufman and Moss Hart. (Strand.) 
I was brought up to believe that it was dangerous for a dramatist 
to credit one of his characters with a gift which involved the use 
of words and which the dramatist had not really got himself. The 
jackal, though he cannot manage a kill, knows tough meat from 
tender ; and few verdicts come more readily from the pen of a 
dramatic critic than those expressed in sentences like “If he had 
not subjected the heroine to a reading of his latest morceau it might 
have been possible to believe that Hilary Strangeways was a rising 
young poet ” or “ Mr. Fauntlebury, despite the alacrity with which he 
undertook to accept the hero’s first novel on the strength of one 
embarrassingly puerile extract, somehow managed to convince us that 
the publisher was a shrewd as well as a kindly man.” And so I have 
always believed that the characters in a play, though they may be 
better swordsmen, better lovers, better kings or better carpenters 
than their creator, must never excel him in anything which involves 
the use of words. 

The soundness of this theory is demonstrated at the Strand Theatre 
in a rather unusual way. The authors create a character who is 
supposed to be a terrible bore. Well, he ts a terrible bore ; but he 
is no more of a bore than the other characters and thus wholly fails 
to produce the intended effect of singularity. Uncle Stanley is meant 
to excel his creators in his capacity for generating tedium ; but he 
doesn’t. 

This rather crudely Anglicised version of a successful American 
farce is about a young couple who buy an excessively dilapidated 
house in the country, and its humours consist mainly of elaborate 
practical jokes ; walls collapse, soot comes down the chimney and 
water pours through the roof on to the stage. Some of this could, 
I suppose, be funny, but the production by Mr. Richard Bird, and 
the acting by Mr. Michael Denison and Miss Dulcie Grav in the 
principal parts, combine to produce those complacent and- self- 
conscious high spirits which are usually associated with amateur 
theatricals and are practically never infectious. Mr. Kenneth 
Connor, Miss Winifred Melville and Mr. Gordon Bell strike, when- 
ever they get the opportunity, a more professional note but cannot 
save an evening which (it is only fair to say) was vastly enjoyed by the 
audience PETER FLEMING. 


THE CINEMA 

“Prince of Foxes.’’ (Odeon, Marble Arch.)——L’Aigle a Deux 

Tétes. (Studio One.)——“ White Heat.’’ (Warner. 
HoLLywoop has recently become consumed with love for the late 
Caesar Borgia, and Prince of Foxes is another film dedicated to his 
odious memory. It is certainly very much better than its predecessor 
Bride of Vengeance, in which Miss Paulette Goddard and Mr. 
Macdonald Carey made such mirth-provoking play ; in fact, if one 
can overcome certain foolish prejudices, the chief being the American 
accents, this picture is admirable. For one thing it was filmed in 
Italy, wherever possible in the correct localities, and both the external 
and internal décors have a very special quality, respectively a 
solidity and a sumptuousness that are most pleasing. 

Mr. Orson Welles, to whom all things, save perhaps Peter Pan, 
are possible, makes Borgia a man of stature ; cynical, charming and 
manifestly great, causing the blood to run cold by what can best be 
termed an unscrupulous suavity. He is altogether excellent Mr. 
Tyrone Power, as a bogus count who is sent forth to capture a castle 
and is cardiacally captured instead by its princess, is less good, 
simply, I think, because for all his curly raven hair he remains 
essentially a product of this century. As for Miss Wanda Hendrix, 
though she is a dear, pretty creature no doubt, she resembles an 
Italian princess about as much as does a Dutch dairymaid, and acts 
with about the same vivacity. Her elderly husband, Felix Aylmer, 
on the other hand, is magnificently of the period, and, wearing a 
Dante hat, delivers sagacious perorations with exquisite sensibility. 
What a fine actor he is! 

There are some tremendous battle scenes—really I don’t know 
why half the cast isn’t killed—and with a reasonable script, lavish 
costumes and Venice by moonlight this film has a definite panache. 

+ * * * 


M. Jean Cocteau’s L’Aigle a Deux Tétes has now reached us in 
ts Screen version, directed by the author, acted by Mlle. Edwige 
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CONTEMPORARY 


ARTS 


Feuillére and M. Jean Marais, with settings by M. Christian Berard. 
This strange story of a young queen’s three love affairs—with her 
dead husband’s ghost, with a poet who comes to assassinate her, 
and with death—is told here in darkly baroque surroundings, and, 
like the fairy-tale it is, seems poised in space, floating in a mystery, 
beautiful and insubstantial. 

The principal parts are played with extreme virtuosity, and I can 
remember nothing more lovely, more dignified or more absorbing 
than Mlle. Feuillére ; nevertheless, neither she nor M. Marais conjure 
up any emotion deeper than admiration, save perhaps for a faint 
stirring at the beauty of their voices, a little tremor at the perfection 
of their faces. 

* * * * 

White Heat is a first-rate thriller. It is of an appalling violence. 
Mr. James Cagney, as a gangster with a mother fixation, shoots at 
least a dozen people in the film—usually in the back and always at 
point-blank range. He also leaves a man to die of cold in a mountain 
hut, and locks another into the boot of a car. He is trapped through 
the employment of a new device called an electronic oscillator, a 
contraption fitted into police cars which guides them to the exact 
whereabouts of other cars, and, cornered, Mr. Cagney climbs to the 
top of a gas-container and gets good and properly blown up. It 
appears that Mr. Cagney, in real life, claims that showing film 
audiences such modern methods of detection is a deterrent to crime, 
and by heavens I hope so. Even so, these gangsters were not deterred 
for quite a while. The trouble is that a picture as good as this is so 
terribly exciting and stimulating that even I, on emerging into 
Leicester Square, thought it looked a bit tame. What the young 
think I dare not contemplate. VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


MUSIC 


On November 4th the Society for Cultural Relations with the 
U.S.S.R. invited a representative group of music critics and 
musicologists to meet the Russian composer Dmitri Kabalevsky. 
We were to question him on any subjects we liked, and naturally it 
seemed an opportunity to discover the exact nature of governmental 
control or censorship of the arts in Russia and a practising composer’s 
reaction. Professor Kabalevsky was plainly happier expounding 
theories of “ Socialist realism” and “ bourgeois formalism ” than in 
discussing concrete musical examples; and his interpretation of 
musical history according to his received philosophy caused some 
amused indignation. He found himself committed to saying that a 
strongly national colouring marked all the great composers of the 
classical period (though he was frankly flummoxed by Handel), and 
that Bach’s “48” were programme music. He was very non- 
committal about modern composers, and forced to admit that 
“ Stravinsky’s later works have not reached Russia,” but he qualified 
all stories of governmental censorship or pressure as “ unaccountable 
fables.” It seemed clear from what he said that uneducated popular 
taste is regarded by the authorities in Russia as a sufficient criterion 
and that the music of, say, Hindemith and Berg is not played because 
“ir has never been popular.” The most recent composer whose 
works find favour seems to be Ravel, not exactly a singer of songs 
of social significance according to Western ideas. 

In general, Professor Kabalevsky gave the impression of a sincere 
but desperately muddle-headed man genuinely, if unsuccessfully, 
trying to square the facts as he understood them with a philosophical 
system of which the facts made nonsense. When hard-pressed he 
was loyally protected by Mr, Alan Bush, whose presence in the chair 
guaranteed Professor Kabalevsky’s orthodoxy from Western con- 
tamination but effectively prevented the discussion from being, by 
Western standards, free. e 

* * * * 

Schénberg’s Pierrot Lunaire, performed by Marya Freund and an 
Italian ensemble at the London Contemporary Music Centre’s 
concert on November 8th, is presumably a classical example of the 
bourgeois formalism so disliked by the Russian authorities. The 
atmosphere and idiom are morbid and super-refined, the workman- 
ship a pleasure to many professionals, but caviare to the General. 
Historically the work is interesting for its effect on other composers, 
notably Stravinsky and Milhaud ; but its appeal remains almost 
wholly technical and Sch6énberg attains in only one of the twenty-one 
poems (Heimfahrt) anything approaching the warmth and dramatic 
power which his pupil! Berg achieved with much the same idiom, 

MARTIN COorer. 
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ART 


Tue exhibition of modern German graphic art, which has been 
assembled at the headquarters of the Arts Council by the Council 
and the Institute of Contemporary Arts, is representative and varied. 
It does not dwell unduly upon the more horrific aftermath of the 
First World War (George Grosz, for instance, is seen only in a 
pensive and big-eyed girl drawn about 1939), but neither has it 
anything to do with that other Germany in which (so revealingly) 
a photographer was made official adviser on art to the head of the 
State. All the great and well-known names of expressionism are 
here. Many are still active, and, as teachers in the art schools of 
today, are responsible for the guidance of the new generation. 

Of current tendencies no very clear picture seems to emerge. 
Contemporary tricks of texture jostle angular abstractions that were 
more at home on textiles in the ‘twenties ; echoes of the “new 
objectivity ” adjoin blurred emotional fragments. Bernhard Heiliger, 
who is not unknown in this country, and whose sculpture recalls 
that of Marino Marini in Italy, is clearly a talented younger artist. 
On the whole, however, one senses a largely undirected struggle 
to rejoin the main European stream, and it is the older names who 
supply the assurance and conviction. 

Those who find Kokoschka often distasteful may see here how 
excellent a draughtsman he is. Barlach the strong is represented by 
gentle lithographs, and Kathe Kollwitz the humanist by a Ruf des 
Todes. Nolde and Schmidt-Rottluff are at their least brutal. There 
are Klees, Feiningers of an almost eighteenth-century balance and 
restraint, and, perhaps most lyrical of all, a delightful lithograph 
of a girl by Carl Hofer. However diverse their manner and medium, 
these works all take their place in a solid national tradition com- 
pounded of an emotional, transcendental melancholy allied to that 
hard, linear precision which equally sustained the Gothic woodcut 
and the jagged, angular distortions of thirty years «go. 

The way this exhibition has spilled over adjoining halls and lobbies 
at St. James’s Square only emphasises the enormous advantages that 
will be gained by the Arts Council’s acquisition of the New Burling- 
ton Galleries, which reopened this week under their auspices. 

. . . . 

Elsewhere, Parisian views of some charm may be seen at the 
Marlborough Gallery. Mr. Victor Pasmore’s astonishing progression 
through the last hundred years of art history has now, in his new 
show at the Redfern, reached the collage stage, though it is hard to 
believe that his gifts for colour and romantic vision will permit him 
to dally there long. At the St. George’s Gallery Mr. Leonard Roso- 
man shows recent drawings and ballet designs—some inconsiderable, 
some well worth considering, and nearly all showing an acute 
perception and draughtsmanship. M. H. MIDDLETON. 





I heard it from the T.U.C., 
Who heard it from a Tory, 
Who heard it from a Tinker 
Qn the way to Tipperary, 
Who gave a civil answer 


To a silver-tongued enquiry, 


And said it was in 








RADIO 


Tuts, I hope, will not be misunderstood. I felt that it was wrong of 
the B.B.C., in the programmes that went to make up H.MS 
Amethyst Returns, to join in something that grew last week to look 
more and more like a national hysteria. The very gallant ship’s 
company must surely have commented in the saltiest of Navy 
language on the processions of dignitaries, the addresses of welcome 
the paeans of the press in chorus, the cameramen—and the BBC 
which started off its Amethyst programmes at 8 a.m. on Thursday 
of last week and was still going strong twenty-four hours later. 
Let nobody indignantly complain that I would not have honour 
done to these brave men, on the air as in print. But, as the day wore 
on, I felt as Hamlet: “Something too much of this.” It was 
impossible last week not to feel that the publicists—with so much bad 
news to record, and with public affairs so much in the doldrums— 
were whipping up one of sur rare successes of 1949 into something 
fictitious and frenzied. (The lower deck probably has a succinct 
word for it.) The B.B.C. could have afforded, surely, to have kept 
its head. 


The Microphone in 1666 


When Mr. Val Gielgud this summer produced his play on the 
death of Caesar as it would have been recorded on radio by a con- 
temporary Roman Broadcasting System, the idea was clearly too 
good to be confined to one production only. The News From Yester- 
day series has now begun extremely well, and is as enlivening as 
anything in the week. Mr. W. P. Rilla is a young producer who is 
intelligent enough, on occasion, to make mistakes; but he made 
no mistake of any kind when he sent out his team of radio reporters 
to deal with the Great Fire of London. 

Once you make the act of faith which enables you to swallow the 
idea of a microphone in 1666, you find the authenticity of these 
programmes alluring. One of the incidental troubles may be that 
the reporters, Messrs. Vaughan Thomas and Richard Dimbleby 
and the rest, put so animated an actuality into their descriptions of 
the past that I shall grow to distrust their veracity when, in other 
programmes, they are describing the present. The Gunpowder Plot 
last week did not do quite as well as the first of the series. It shirked 
—perhaps understandably—the dreadful drama of the torture 
chamber and the frightening words Per Gradus ad Ima. But, though 
the idea of News From Yesterday has been used before both in 
British and American broadcasting, I doubt whether it could be 
better handled than it is handled now. 


Parlour Game 


Another programme, of a lighter kind, which has been wearing 
its way rather into my affection is Talk Yourself Out of This. It will 
not please those who dislike, or despise, all forms of quizzes, interro- 
gations and parlour games in general ; but it is, for the rest of us, a 
likable little number. The victims are faced with a predicament 
apiece, and are obliged to extricate themselves by explanation ; they 
face a panel of inquisitors who are always acute and sometimes 
witty. The programme will set nothing on fire, but it has a pretty 
glow of its own. 


Unhappy Families 

The B.B.C. is causing me serious disquiet about myself. I have 
had great good fortune in my own family life ; why, then, am I over- 
come with the bitterest dislike whenever the B.B.C. deals with 
family life? On sound, Mrs. Dale’s Diary, or Family Hour, anguishes 
me. In Television there is Mr. Eric Maschwitz’s Family Affair. 
I mentioned this last week. I felt it could hardly be worse. Yet 
on Saturday its second instalment plumbed ultimate and unsuspected 
abysses. Could it be that it is because I like families that I detest 
these programmes about families, and because I feel they are calcu- 
lated and contrived travesties ? O, reform them altogether ! 


Half-hour Talks 


On the Third, there have been eminent talks by Mr. Michael 
Holroyd and Professor Adcock in Four Roman Portraits. 1 missed 
the first, but Mr. Holroyd was brilliant on Julius Caesar, and Pro- 
fessor Adcock on Anthony and Octavian. The Professor’s diction 
is not all that radio (that remorseless critic of the letter R) requires; 
he did not quite carry his script, but his script carried him. When 
the Beveridge Committee is considering the Third Programme, It 
will be wise to consider that only in this programme can the B.BC. 
afford the half-hour necessary to talks of this weight and substance. 

LIonEL HALE. 
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LETTERS TO 


Groundnuts Gloom 


$ir,— The many explanations which your article Groundnuts Gloom 
tries to give for the catastrophic failure of the at the time much advertised 
scheme may be correct in part but, surely, the main reason at the bottom 
of this memorable miscarriage is the almost incredible ignorance which 
the original planners of this scheme have displayed. The very idea of 
“ planning ” comes out of this venture with a discredit from which it will 
hardly ever quite recover. You will perhaps remember, sir, that in a 
letter which you published in the Spectator of May 28th 1948—eighteen 
months ago—I estimated the cost to be incurred to carry out the ground- 
nuts scheme at £100-£150 million, and the length of time necessary at 
least at between ten to fifteen years. 

The planners of the East African groundnuts scheme had estimated 
the cost of clearing, per acre, at £3 17s. 4d. You will perceive that my 
estimate had assessed this cost, correctly, with approximately £30 (and 
this is exactly the amount which has been laid out for that comparatively 
small acreage of bush which has so far been cleared). The question 
which, I believe, must baffle anyone is: From where did the “ planners ” 
get the idea of approximately £4 as sufficient money for clearing one 
acre of intractable bush ? There is, after all, the practical experience in 
Palestine, Australia, Brazil and, last but not least, Africa herself, which 
prove that this figure of approximately £4 per acre clearing cost was a 
phantasmagoria from the outset. 

However, in the light of the experience which has meanwhile been 
gained with the quality of the soil available, I would now say that the 
scheme, in order to be fully carried out, will at least ask for an expenditure 
of £250 million ; moreover, again almost incredibly, the estimate of men 
to be employed has been quite wrong from the start, too. I have, in a 
letter which you published in the Spectator of June 18th, 1948, said that 
the minimum number to be engaged on the whole development scheme 
would have to be 100,000 operatives with a staff of 5,000. This, 
I believe, is approximately ten times as much as the original planners 
had budgeted for.) Now I say that even this number, especially so far 
as operatives are concerned, would now—when the difficulties which have 
meanwhile been discovered are taken into consideration—appear to be 
much too small, and will probably have to be increased by at least 50 per 
cent. to make the scheme workable.—I am, Sir, yours truly, 

FREDERICK JELLINEK. 

705 Carrington House, Hertford Street, W.1. 


Germans and Dismantling 


Sir,—I am grateful to Mr. Bender for commenting on my remarks. May 
I answer some of his points? 1. I have, several times, seen the plants 
in question and can vouch for their damage. (Without wishing to appear 
rude, I do feel that to base judgement on the evidence of the director 
of Kohlechemie is rather like seeking, say, Mr. Vyshinsky’s assurance that 
Soviet and satellite “treason trials” are examples of scrupulously 
fair judicial procedure!) The original decision to allow two of the 
Fischer-Tropsch plants to operate was taken after careful comparison of 
estimates for the time and effort needed to repair each of the six plants, 
the two selected being the ones requiring fewest repairs. Estimates for the 
other four were 12-24 months, at a cost (adjusted to today’s values) of 
about 46,000,000. Since then, of course, four years of exposure to the 
elements have taken a formidable toll. Contribution to Germany’s soap 
requirements was, of course, the object of the exercise—to deal with an 
acute emergency caused by world shortages of the more usual materials. 
The individual ration, however, was about 1/40 or less of the pre-war 
level, so relative to normal demand the contribution was—perforce— 
negligible. 

2. The Ruhr coal industry only made good profits from the plants 
because of the artificially high price structure for their products within 
a system of “autarky.” With the present much higher price of coal 
the products will be all the less competitive. Considerable developments 
have taken place since before the war in Germany in the utilisation and 
distribution of gases from low-grade coal, and it seems highly doubtful that 
German consuming industry would submit to an artificially high price 
level for its primary products in order that the Fischer-Tropsch plants 
should make profits for uneconomic pits, all the more so as the German 
plants are of obsolete design and their repair would not incorporate the 
considerable advances made in the process in other countries since the 
war. 

3. The Fischer-Tropsch plants during the war produced 35-50 per cent. 
of their output as motor spirit (low grade, requiring further treatment), 
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17-25 per cent. as diesel oil (very good quality) and-further quantities of 
heavier oils. Work on improving the process—mainly in order to vary 
the yields of the various products—was done during the war, with con- 
siderable expeditions in certain directions, which, however, did not 
seem to have been justified ; the process was always regarded as a source 
of specialised products and not of bulk motor fuel—hence the trends in 
development referred to. (The technical and statistical data have all 
been fully published by the Allies, and are available to anyone wishing 
to study the question in detail.) 


I am frankly puzzled by Mr. Newman’s letter. If he was in charge 
of chemical control on behalf of U.S. Military Government, he surely 
cannot query the oil fuel argument for dismantling ; it was the basis of 
Allied policy directives—including the earliest ones of S.H.A.E.F., i.e., 
before Potsdam—that the German synthetic oil industry was to be 
eliminated. Presumably, Mr. Newman agreed with the policy and applied 
the directives. (It was, in fact, with the greatest difficulty that per- 
mission was obtained by the authorities in the British Zone to operate 
the two Fischer-Tropsch plants to deal with an acute emergency.) Dis- 
mantling in the U.S. and French Zones had been carried out rapidly, 
but the much more difficult situation in the British, due to greater 
destruction, lack of transport, large numbers of refugees, &c., delayed 
its implementation—thus subjecting, incidentally, the British authorities 
to the accusation by the other Allies of “ stalling.” As Mr. Newman should 
know well, implementation of dismantling policy now is a joint Allied 
decision and cannot be reversed unilaterally by one Ally. By all means 
let us reconsider it on its merits, but let us be clear that this is a 
political decision for which all the three Western Allies will be jointly 
responsible, just as they are now for the policy which is being carried 
out.—Yours faithfully, VIATOR. 


S1r,—Although, in all the circumstances, I would be glad if dismantling 
were abandoned, Mr. Albert B. Newman, in common with many other 
Americans, appears to be unaware that the plan was as much American 
as British, and that he is quite wrong in suggesting that it has been 
increased. Nor does Mr. Newman seem conscious that his calm approach 
to possible rearmament is reminiscent of ours after 1914-18, when French 
fears proved to be correct, and the ultimate cost for al! of us was infinitely 
greater, even in pounds—and dollars.—Yours faithfully, 
Ernest A. BARRETT, 
Two Stacks, Burney Road, Westhumble, Dorking, Surrey. 


The Indolent Farmer 


Srr,—It may be of some interest to point out the effects of spoon-feeding 
on another branch of agriculture. In my own industry, apple-growing, 
controlled prices have had effects similar to, though less tragic than, the 
subsidies of the Radnorshire sheep farmers, namely that the good farmers 
and the public are keeping the “ weak sisters” on the streets instead of 
driving them out of business. The comparison is not unfair for the 
morality of this sort of planning. The statistics showing the effects of 
controlled prices on our industry have been stated in the trade press and 
also in the House of Lords by the Earl of Selborne on April 27th last. 
Briefly, under controls the public pay less for the small amount of high- 
quality, well-graded and packed apples, and they pay more for the vast 
bulk of poor ungraded, badly packed stuff. In total they probably 
pay the same amount for the whole crop, but the reward to the growers 
is levelled out, and a thriving black market in fine quality fruit ensues, 
benefiting only those engaged in that parasitic activity. 

All of this fits the curious obsession of our present governors that 
enterprise and thrift are evil and that A must on no account be allowed 
to get his nose in front of B. A sad part of this strange idea is that it 
attracts the woolly-minded into aiding the idle willingly. Not the leas} 
disturbing side of this particular planning is its ready acceptance by a part 
of the industry, due perhaps to the long story of neglect and worse by 
successive Governments in pursuit of cheap food. 

The best thing that could happen to our, and apparently other, branches 
of agriculture is for the bad and half-cock gentry to be forced out by 
economic pressure, as they soon would be with no controlled prices, and 
for their places to be taken by keen, enterprising young men. Some of 
the money now poured out to the indifferent farmer would be more 
wisely used as loans to start in business this fresh blood so badly needed. 
—Yours faithfully, G. H. KENYON. 


Iron Pear Tree Farm, Kirdford, Nr. Billingshurst, Sussex. 











636 
Kuhlmann and the Foreign Office 


Sir,—On my return from abroad I have read Mr. Harold Nicolson’s 
comments in the Spectator of June 24th last on the memoirs of the late 
Richard von Kihlmann. As I was the “junior official” of our own 
Foreign Office with whom Baron Kihlmann negotiated concerning the 
Baghdad Railway and cognate matters, perhaps you will allow me space 
to say that I possess a letter dated October, 1914, from Mr. Nicolson’s 


own father, the Permanent Under-Secretary at the Foreign Office, 
expressing regret that so much of our joint (the italics are mine) labours 
had proved abortive. I also possess appreciative letters from Lord 
Hardinge of Penshurst and Sir Edward Grey himself. 

I may refer to pages 236-240 of Dr. G. M. Trevelyan’s Grey of 
Fallodon, which deals with the negotiations with Germany and other 
countries (including France and Russia) about the Baghdad Railway 


and the Portuguese colonies. I would also refer to a letter which appeared 
over my own signature in The Times Literary Supplement of October 
7th, 1949, and notably to the following passage: 

“In 1907, Sir Edward Grey sought from the 
persons the best information he could obtain regarding the prospects 
of completion of the Baghdad Railway right down to the Persian 
Gulf, and the balance of testimony and authority was that Germany 
undoubtedly could complete the enterprise alone even if we stood 
completely aside. In these circumstances a conference was held 
at the Foreign Office, attended among others by Sir Eyre Crowe, 
Sir W. Tyrrell, Sir Valentine Chirol, Lord Inchcape, and repre- 
sentatives of the India Office and our important oil interests. It 
was decided unanimously that, subject to due regard for the interests 
of France and Russia, we should engage in negotiations with Germany 
and Turkey. It was deemed of paramount importance to protect 
our interests at Koweit and Mohammerah. Both Lord Hardinge and 
later Sir Arthur Nicolson approved this attitude.”—Yours faithfully, 

Foldsdown, Thursley, Godalming. ALWYN PARKER. 


most competent 


The Blot in the Scutcheon 


Sir.—From the Spectator I derive much pleasure. With one exception 
nothing offends. In a colony with a poor press and narrow editorial 
comments in the daily papers, it is a relief to take up Friday’s Spectator, 
only seven days after its publication in London, and read of the more 
important issues in the world beyond our borders. For the leisure 
moments Harold Nicolson delights with his Marginal Comment, written 
with such enviable command of English. The book reviews greatly 
assist in choosing the all-too-rarely purchased book. Virginia Graham 
has inspired me to collect and index her reviews in the hope that some 
of the better films will come our way. Peter Fleming and Custos remind 
us of what we are missing and have missed. 
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Only Janus is out of place. I cannot but ask, “Is his effort + ally 
necessary ? ” In his column some paragraphs are s« metimes aan 
reading, but for the most part they are pompous and uninterest -< His 
petty infuriations exasperate. I care not one jot for his recent anak 
over ulibis, nor for his anxieties over professorsh ps and/or ‘han 
degrees, still less for his trouble with Kipling’s “ Absent Minded Beogar” 
October 21st). If Janus cannot fill his column with better «1 ff th 
this—and his reactions to plays, books and films, reportable ¢ 
will not do—then please cherchez un autre-—Yours &c.. 

P.O. Box 506, Salisbury, S. Rhodesia. P. R. GRESHAM 


than 
ewhere, 


India and the Security Council 


Sir.—lIt is good thing that an Indian national should put forth his 
country’s claim to be a permanent member of the Security Council. It 
shows how keen and watchful independence makes a people who were 
only short while ago a subject nation. I agree with Mr Tahmankar 
that India has a better claim than China to be a permanent member. as 
the voice of the former is likely to be on the side of liberal democracy 
and economic stability, as opposed to the side of reaction and chaos. ] 
have been observing the onward march of India since she became self- 
governing and before, as Chairman of the India League in London 
In spite of the enormous difficulties India has had to face in the first 
two years of her independence, her Government has managed to establish 
the most orderly, stable and democratic administration in the East. She 
can be truly described as the sheet-anchor of freedom in Asia. Surely 
such a nation would give a new moral lead to jaded Western diplomacy, 
and nothing could be more appropriate than that our Foreign Office 
should pursue the line suggested by Mr. Tahmankar and support India’s 
claim to be a permanent member of the Security Council.—Yours truly, 
House of Commons. WiLiiAM Dospie. 


Portrait of Lita 


Sir,—Since much of the world’s great literature is concerned with por- 
traying human frailty, surely Messrs. Gordon Samuels and Burns are 
unreasonable in asking a literary paper like the Spectator to place a ban 
on articles about it. Are we wrong to read Constant, Byron and Flaubert, 
or to plead, as Byron did of Rousseau, that they 
OF ei ‘ou 

How to make madness beautiful, and cast 

O’er erring deeds and thoughts a heavenly hue 

Of words” ? 

If the idea which underlies Mr. Sanderson’s “ quasi-philosophic clap- 
trap” is that il n’y a pas d’autre vertu que la vertu retrouvée he may 
well be wrong, but he errs in good company. Personally I was delighted 
with the article, and I hope you will allow Mr. Sanderson to write for 
you again.—Yours faithfully, M. HEPPpeEr. 

40 Warrington Crescent, W.9. 


Post Office and Public 


Sir,—It is indeed a scandal that one cannot be certain of the first post 
being delivered before leaving for business in the morning. (In my case 
the variations in the times of delivery exceed an hour.) It is still 
that there is no collection after 6.30 p.m. We were told that the “ black- 
necessitated the temporary cancellation of later collections. What 
is the trouble now ? I refuse to believe that postmen, in the words of 
the song, “ are afraid to go home in the dark.” Is it trade-union restric- 
tions or what? Ought the common good to be considered after the 
convenience of the individual ? The apathy of Parliament about a matter 
of such vital concern is startling. Are we not becoming too ready to put 
up with anything, regardless of whether it is necessary to do so or not ?— 
Yours, &c., STANLEY UNWIN. 
40 Museum Street, W.C.1. 


worse 


out ” 


. . 
Spain in Morocco 

Sir.—The article on Spain in Morocco gives an entirely false impression 
of the Spanish zone of Morocco. In fact it contains so many assertions 
completely at variance with available evidence or which are self-contra- 
dictory that it is somewhat difficult to counter them satisfactorily and 
briefly. Perhaps Mr. Landau could inform me how “an army of 
amateurs” are Spain’s “best troops,” how a tremendous army of 
“ 100,000 ” trained Moors can stand by and watch a “ Police State” with 
prisons full of “ political prisoners” oppress their own people and yet 
do nothing to fight those they have previously “defeated over and over 
again”? If Mr. Landau can manage to discover all this seething dis- 
content so easily, why could not al] those Muslim States like Egypt, 
Pakistan, Turkey, Jordan, which voted for Spain in the U.N., also find 
this one ?. King Abdullah I explicitly stated his satisfaction with Spain’s 
action in Morocco. 
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i> The table ce some of the goods 
that Southern Rhodesia bought from 
Britain in 1948. 
too, for many other British products. 
booklet 


It contains 


There is a market, 


Write for our new 
> «Overseas Markets’. 

detailed trade tables for Southern 
=... Rhodesia and other territories where 
S E= the Bank has branches. 


BARCLAYS BANK (DOMINION, 


LOMBARD 


HEAD OFFICE: $4 


1949 637 





Total 1948 U.K. exports to the territory were £15,507,000. 
These included : 








CUTLERY, HARDWARE, 





IMPLEMENTS £471,000 
ELECTRICAL GOODS 
& APPARATUS £959,000 





... £1,915,000 





POTTERY, GLASS, 


ABRASIVES, ETC. ... £472,000 





SMAMMING. Wooten « worsteD 
mpi iiiiNes YARNS & MANUFACTURES £563,000 








... £2,221,000 


LE COTTON PIECE 
4 GOODS... ... 








COLONIAL AND OVERSEAS) 


STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 














speedwy 


One restful night in a flying hotel — with 
to perfect service, free food and drink — and 


there youare in South Africa! What’s more 
you'll feel rested and refreshed, having 
enjoyed air travel at its /evel best in one 
of K.L.M.’s wonderful new DC-6’s. 


Route: 


th Afric? 


Sou 


London — Amsterdam — 
Tunis—Kano—Leopoldville 
— Johannesburg. 
Frequency : Twice weekly. 

Fare : £309 .12.0 return 
(Sleeping berths £12.10.0 
extra per trip). 


K: L M 





you flew 


Enquiries and reservations from all Air Travel Agents, 
or from x.u.m. Royal Dutch Airlines, 202 /4 Sloane Street, 
8.W.1. (Tel. KENsington 8111) and at Manchester, Glasgow and Dublin. 








EMPRESS 
OF 


CANADA 
DEC 17 





CHRISTMAS SAILING, 
for Christmas, this is your ship—due Halifax December 23. Com- 
bined ocean-rail tickets will cover your travel to your destination. 
The Empress of Canada and its sister ship, the Empress of France, 


If you’re planning to be in Canada 


have all the speed and comfort you could wish for. Go by one 
of these 20,000 ton luxury liners and you'll thoroughly enjoy the 
Atlantic crossing. 
Other Empress sailings from Liverpool : 
NOVEMBER 23, JANUARY 4, FEBRUARY 1, FEBRUARY 15, 
MARCH 1, MARCH 15, MARCH 239. 
Minimum Fares—First Class £85-10s. Tourist £54 -10s, 


Comadian Pacific 


Trafalgar Square, W.C.2. (Whitehall 5100), 103, Leadenhall Street, E.C.3. (Avenue 4707) 
LONDON ; and offices throughout Britain and the Continent 








From what I personally have seen of the relations between Spaniards 
and Moors, or indeed Spaniards and any Muslim people, both in Spain 
and Morocco, and from the personal opinions of individual Spaniards I 
have met in England and elsewhere, I should say that in my honest 
opinion those relations are based on individual friendship and respect for 
different religious beliefs sincerely held. What other cause could explain 
the warm feelings of Spaniards towards the King of Jordan during his 
recent visit to Spain, the fact that Moors can and do hold commissions 
in the Spanish Army (one general in command of an all-Spanish division 
in the Civil War was a Moor), the development of secondary education 
in Spanish Morocco, the present increase in African studies in Spanish 
universities and the thousand and one things which occur in Spain today 
and concerning which England has little or no knowledge ?—Yours 
faithfully, K. M. Doseson. 

4 Woodside Road, Wood Green, N.22. 


In Defence of L.S.E. 


Str,—In his review of Mrs. Margaret Cole’s symposium on the Webbs 
your reviewer seems to imply that the London School of Economics is 
no longer the home purely of “facts and truths.” Has he any evidence 
that partisanship on the part of the teaching staff in their teaching is in 
fact now tolerated ? Would he not agree that it is better that a university 
teacher’s opinion on controversial matters should be known from his 
writings and non-university activities than that he should strive at all 
times after bloodless neutrality, intellectually stultifying and likely to 
produce the disguised bias of which teacher and pupil alike are unaware ? 
After all, everybody knows that Professor Laski favours planning, Pro- 
fessor Hayek detests it, and Professor Robbins wants to have it both ways ; 
but I do not see that this in the least detracts from the academic work 
of these gentlemen at the school. 

May not the fact that a large part of the student body (though not, I 
should say, a majority) retains or adopts left-wing opinions be in part 
due, as somebody has said, to the excellence with which the economics 
of capitalism are taught there ?—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Biu, Bornu, Northern Nigeria. R. M. Peet. 


A Drug and the Law Courts 


Sir,—The administration of a recently-discovered drug which destroys 
all sexual feeling is being ordered by courts up and down the country 
as a punishment in homosexual cases. Castration has previously been 
regarded as characteristic only of the most savage communities. Its use 
may or may not be justified in cases where gross cruelty is proven, but 
otherwise ethical and moral questions of the gravest nature arise. 
Nothing is known of the long term effect of this potent chemical, and it 
may well be destructive of what remains to the victim of life itself.—Yours 
faithfully, R. D. Rew. 
6 Bloomfield Crescent, Bath. 





I heard it from 4 Pensioner 

Who hadn't got a penny, 

Who got it from a Gunner's Mate 
Who owed him half a guinea, 
Who heard it from a Forger 
With a flair for ready money, 


Who said it was in 


this week's 





ON SALE“TODAY 6d. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


SOME odd contrasts are to be seen this November. We have had with at 
least their normal severity the first stiff frosts, that have blackened and 
wilted the vegetable marrows, the climbing beans, the dahlias and 
nasturtiums, and reduced rose-buds to flabbiness, always excepting the 
Mermaids. At the same time, in spite of the frosts, the garden beds— 
and paths—and the tilths are green almost beyond precedent with seed 
leaves. The hot dry periods that preceded the frosts ripened all seeds 
and the spilth was prodigious. Then followed the “blessed w iterspouts,” 
and the seed did not wait for Shelley’s clarion of the spring, and indeed 
the clarion of autumn is often quite as loud and Orphean. The most 
salient examples are to be seen on some few corn fields which, as a 
farmer said, are “almost worth leaving and no bother about plowing, 
harrowing and seeding,” so many are the plants of oats and wheat. 
Who shall estimate how much valuable green-manuring this wealth of 
seed-leaves will supply, whether the winter kills them or they are destroyed 
by plow (which should be so spelt) or hoe ? 


Domestic Tits 

Tits, blue and great, have of late been much in the news, owing tw 
their development of pernicious habits. Here is a new example 
of the worst of the habits. The scene is the interior of the dome 
of Haileybury Chapel. On its reconstruction an inner dome was built 
below the original, and both were lined (for acoustic purposes) with 
asbestos below a light covering of stucco. Some weeks ago tits found 
their way into the chapel, and pecked at the roof in many places, leaving 
holes from which they have pulled out the asbestos which they shower 
on the pews below. The damage is reckoned at several hundred pounds, 
Have any other buildings been so attacked? And is there any easy 
means of prevention ? The only parallel that I can quote is of a church 
in Brazil where the service was frequently interrupted by humming birds 
who fell down through entangling themselves in spiders’ webs in the 
roof ! The cure in this case was to cut holes in the roof; and all was 
well. 


New Bad Habits 

The degeneration of tits in their dealings with man seems to be general. 
Here is another lamentation (from York) for the losses they inflict: “For 
about six weeks blue tits have been coming into the children’s bedroom 
during the day and quite literally tearing their books to pieces. The 
boys keep their favourite books in a small book-case on a chest of drawers, 
and the tits fly in, perch on the top shelf and peck all down the spines 
and along the tops of the books. It is not clear whether they eat some 
of the paper or not ; but each evening there is a small pile of bits on the 
top of the chest.” The birds appear -to be literary. They show a distinct 
preference for Beatrix Potter ! 


Late Butterflies 

Accounts continue to reach me of the scarcity of butterflies (which is 
my experience) in some places and the multitude in others. The only 
common experience is that Clouded Yellows made a late but general 
and generous appearance. One account gives a wonderful picture of the 
decoration of the fine rock garden at St. Leonards by “ countless Clouded 
Yellows ” and a sprinkling of Painted Ladies and Humming-bird Hawk- 
moths. London (where parasites prevent butterflies from breeding) has 
attracted a good many. One observer saw Clouded Yellows in Regent's 
Park, a Red Admiral in the new gardens at St. Paul’s and a Humming-bird 
Hawk-moth in some yellow dahlias in the garden of an old cemetery near 
Paddington. Such things belonged to October. The only butterflies 
left are the Tortoise-shell and such which seek hibernation in our warm 
rooms. Some interesting evidence of the movements—as opposed to the 
migration—of butterflies is about to be published by a Scottish naturalist 
who has been marking a number of butterflies with blue cellulose and 
proves that they travel considerable distances. 


In the Garden 

A gardener, proud of his skill in successional growths, has two rows 
of peas that flowered too late to bear fruit. He has cut them down 
and confidently expects that they will produce earliest possible peas 
next year. If well protected by cloches or other covering of, say, bracken, 
they may justify his optimism if the winter is not excessive. Fruit, which 
was plentiful this year, is like this year’s honey in one undesirable regard: 
it is not keeping well. But apples from different soils differ in keeping 
quality, and it seems to be as good as proved that much manuring, at 
any rate with nitrogen, diminishes keeping quality. A recent American 
claim is that the best treatment for fruit trees is a mulch of stones! 
The corroborative detail is surprisingly persuasive. It is, of course, 4 
general belief among English farmers that the best fields are the stoniest. 
The stones prevent the escape of moisture. W. Beacn THOMAS. 
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lines 
that lead to 
Britain’s food tables 





Annually, British Railways carry more than 
10 million tons of food to feed Britain. Among 
the reasons why so many food producers 
prefer rail transport are these special facilities: 
@ Express freight trains 

@ Nation-wide delivery services 


@ Warehousing for bulk storage and retail 
distribution 


@ Refrigerated vehicles where needed 
@ Tank vehicles for milk 


If you have goods for transport it will pay you to learn 
how British Railways can meet your requirements. Your 
local Goods Agent will, on request, gladly call on you 
to give you full details. 


BRITISH RAILWAYS 


goods service is a good service 











SOR ap mea ee 
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Those people who wish to invest limited 


capital with safety and facilities for 
withdrawal at par will be pleased to 
learn that the Portman Building Society 
can again accept amounts up to £5,000. 


PORTMAN 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
CHIEF OFFICES : 
40, Portman Square, London, W.! 





shed in 188! has assets 


Ndi jety, estobli 
K mr Portman Building Society eeding £440,000. 


exceeding £7,000,000 ond reserves exc 




















to hide his invention 
from men’s anger 


N 1779 Samuel Crompton, a mill worker, invented his 
spinning “‘ mule ” — an invention that was to bring 
untold wealth to Britain. But in those days textile workers 
feared that the ’ would throw them out of 
employment, and Crompton was compelled to hide it in 
order to save it from destruction. Nevertheless, Crompton 


ce 


: é 
mule 


persevered with faith and courage. Gradually the con- 
fidence of the workers was assured, and Britain’s mighty 
textile industry is the result. 

Crompton’s dogged spirit lives in Britain today — not 


least among the men who are 





successfully struggling to | 
overcome the nation’s elec- | 
Already 


tricity shortage. 


electricity may be used freely 





at all times except at peak | 


hours, and continually new || — Films can be used to spread 
‘ ‘ , .. % | knowledge of the latest applica- 
applications of electricity are |} tons of electricity. The E.D.A. 
- . a |) fiim irorary ts at the free disposal 
bringing greater efficiency to Seat Rediien (tall 
- . he | at your Electricity Service 

our factories and new com- Casive for futher hectieniane, 
Y . . manana | or write to the Electrical Deve- 
forts and conveniences to I lopment Association, 2 Savey 

Hill, London, W.C.2 


our homes. i 














Cosmo Cantuar: 


Cosmo Gordon Lang. By J. G» Lockhart. (Hodder and Stoughton. 25s.) 


“ REMEMBER always,” said Mrs. Randall Davidson when the Arch- 
bishop of York one day at Lambeth had been talking intimately 
about religion, “remember always that that was the real Cosmo.” 
That was a man of deep, humble piety, who could breathe in 
the. air of mystical devotion. It was indubitably one part of him, 
and perhaps the core of an extremely complex and never completely 
integrated character. But it was not the Cosmo that the world 
knew or that more than a few were ever allowed to see. What the 
public saw was something very different—a magnificent prelate hold- 
ing a great position and a little too obviously filling it. The public 
admired but did not feel much attracted. He never won popular 
affection as his predecesor and successor did—such different men 
and for such different reasons. At two critical moments in his life— 
in the First World War and after the Abdication—he encountered, 
however little it was merited, a tide of violent unpopularity. Yet 
he was all the time a man who craved not only approval but 
affection. 

The pomposity that could make people writhe was, I always 
thought, the protective carapace which had grown round a highly 
sensitive organism. He craved affection, yet he was on his guard 
against letting anybody come too near him. Perhaps it is true 
that the further people stood from him the less lovable was what 
they saw. The merciless Orpen portrait at Bishopthorpe depicts 
faithfully one of the many Langs—but the one which ought least 
to be remembered. (“ That,” remarked a Swedish Archbishop, “ is 
what the devil wanted him to be, but what by the grace of God 
he was not.”) He could be “ proud, pompous and prelatical,” and 
often was, but that is not the whole story. He could be the 
charming host, the friend of children; he could be an artist, a 
Highland laird, a devoted pastor, a trusted counsellor to whom 
young men laid bare their hearts. He could be (as I know) singularly 
Rind to quite junior clergy with no claim upon him. Beneath and 
behind all this there was the man now revealed in the confidential 
diaries, who was more like the Publican in the parable than the 
Cardinal Wolsey which at times he seemed. Which of these was 
“the real Cosmo”? Mr. Lockhart’s book is an attempt to answer 
that, so far as it can be answered by man’s judgement. It suffers 
a bit from too much reliance on material left by the Archbishop. 
Too much of it was written by Lang himself. It would have gained 
by more objective evidence from those who had worked under him 
or with him. But it is a fine biographical study, and it paints an 
essentially true picture 

Mr. Lockhart more than once draws attention to Lang’s strongly 
developed “sense of theatre.” He dramatised himself and his 
office. His career had been a dream come true—the poor Scots boy, 
the first subject of the King—and he was alive to its dramatic 
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quality. If not with “effortless superiority,” he had been a spec. 
tacular success. (One or two failures might have been salvation 
for him.) He played the réle for which he had been cast. At 


the high services at York or Canterbury, and in the Abbey at the 
Coronation, he acted the ceremonial part superbly ; but that does 
not mean that he was insincere, or was—as his critics averred— 
merely posturing. He had his own dramatised ideal of archie- 
piscopal dignity, and realised it. There were, no doubt, times when 
it betrayed him into some of those foibles which invited Criticism 
But these, after all, were on the surface. He was at his best when 
he was least self-conscious. “It was All Souls (Mr. Lockhart Says) 
that knew Lang.” It must be claimed in evidence of singleness of 
heart and magnanimity that he resigned the Archbishopric of 
Canterbury—which he must have found singularly hard to do—in 
order to make way for William Temple. The sequel to that is one 
of the tragic ironies. 

It may be too soon to form an estimate of his place in the Church 
or in public affairs. Archbishop Davidson had a more powerful 
influence, but it was wielded largely behind the scenes. He was 
temperamentally Eminence grise. Lang could be nothing by 
Eminence rouge. He was never far from the centre of the stage. 
His presence, his voice, his brilliant virtuosity dominated every 
situation. He had in him all the elements of greatness, adorned 
by an unfailing sense of style which gave distinction to everything 
he did. Can he be rightly called a great Archbishop ? It has been 
held that his finest hour was the appeal to all Christian people 
at the Lambeth Conference of 1920, when for once he “ let himself 
go.” It may prove to have been his most important legacy. 

It might be argued that his time at Canterbury was anti-climax 
rather than fulfilment. He steered the ship safely in heavy seas, 
but had he any clear vision of his landfall ? Some who had hailed 
him in his younger days as a heaven-sent leader and reformer felt 
that his Primacy was disappointing. It may be that he came to it 
too late ; it may be, as Mr. Lockhart thinks, that his very loyalty 
to Davidson proved fatal to his own achievement. His conception 
of the Archbishop’s functions was that of the age in which he 
had grown up. He could not have given, either in Church or State, 
the kind of leadership which is now required. But he faithfully 
served his own generation. The fact is, I suppose, that an era, 
civil and ecclesiastical, died with him, and he had already to some 
extent outlived it. But Hensley Henson, whose judgement seldom 
erred in the way of dithyrambic laudations, ranked Lang “ among the 
greater figures of ecclesiastical history.” 

RUSSELL SOUTHWELL. 


Unmasking Yeats 


Yeats: The Man and the Masks. By Richard Ellmann. (Macmillan. 
21s.) 
Tue portrait of Yeats painted in this book by Professor Ellmann is 
one which will scarcely be recognised by the poet’s intimates, some 
of whom, indeed, will not recognise it at all or will feel that the 
colours have been too lavishly mixed with heavy Freudian oils. The 
father complex, for example, is over-worked, and the normal conflict 
between any adolescent mind and an experienced or settled mind 
in authority over it is stated almost in terms of a major war. The 
influence of the psycho-analysts on literature has been as unfortunate 
in our age as the influence of Darwin was on our immediate 
ancestors. We are invited to believe that Yeats, who seemed to be 
a proud, arrogant, courageous, aristocratically-minded and adven- 
turous man, was shy, shrinking, muddle-minded and frightened tw 
such an extent that he hid himself behind a great variety of highly- 
coloured masks. His aristocratic thought was mere snobbery. His 
aloofness was the constraint of an embarrassed boy who longs to be 
familiar with the crowd. “Unsure which qualities were purely 
Yeatsian, he posed and attudinised, then wondered whether pose and 
attitude were not more real than what they covered.” The real 
Yeats, Professor Ellmann asserts. was to be found neither in his life, 
as it was observed by those who knew him, nor in his work, but in the 
private diary which he, surprisingly, kept with remarkable industry 
In this diary, the reader is told, Yeats, who was unusually reticent 
in public, was indiscreetly plain of speech. But how does Professor 
Ellmann know that the diarist was the real Yeats ? May he, 100, 
not have been a masked figure ? Was it not, perhaps, the poseur who 
poured his thoughts so fully into his diary, and the real Yeats whe 
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sought solutions in oracles and expressed contempt for that object 
of modern idolatry, the Little Man ? 

Our doubr of our unmasker’s ability to distinguish between mask 
and features is strengthened by some of his incidental statements ; 
when, for example, he says of the poet’s father that “ had he wished 
to, he could easily have made a success” at the Bar, “for he had 
distinguished sponsors.” Does a man’s success in any profession 
and especially in the law, where the practitioner’s personality is of 
paramount importance, depend upon sponsors ? These may secure 
him a brief or two in his first year, but his succeeding briefs will 
depend entirely on himself. John B. Yeats, the father, was an 
incoherent, garrulous and lop-minded man, who was incapable of 
succeeding in any profession: a thoroughly incompetent painter who 
finished as a sponger in New York, soliciting commissions, paid for 
strictly in advance, which he had neither the intention nor the ability 
to execute. Professor Ellmann is equally misinformed about the 
poet’s grandfather, the Rev W. B. Yeats, whose parishioners in 
Tullyish were far from respecting and loving him “for his piety 
and humanity.” He was, as Professor Ellmann’s account of him 
makes plain, a very stupid, opinionated man, and his parishioners 
were delighted to see the back of him when, at too long last, he 
departed from Down. 

The mind of Yeats, we are invited to believe, was not only split 
but shattered It was in so many parts that it could scarcelv be 
called a mind The clumsy, vague, unhealthy boy grew into a clumsy, 
vague, unhealthy man who was terrified of death. Such is the argu- 
ment, which is strained to the extent that even the poet’s superb 
defiance of mindless mobs in the Abbey Theatre is stigmatised as 
the pose of a man who was thoroughly scared. Far too much space 
is given in the book to Yeats’s experiments in occultism, far too 
little to his practical activity in such matters as the founding and 
conduct of a theatre. Mr. Lennox Robinson, who was in close con- 
tact with Yeats for a very long period, is not even mentioned in 
the book, though the opinions of people who could have known Yeats 
only slightly are ponderously cited 

Professor Ellmann might more profitably 
Padraic Colum than to Miss Ethel Mannin. The famous love affair 
with Maud Gonne is unilluminated by imagination. Has Professor 
Ellmann ever wondered what would have been the result if Yeats 
had married this singularly uninhibited exhibitionist ? It was, we 
may well believe, her sense of her unfitness to be his wife which 
prevented her from marrying him. She must have known in her 
heart that he would have left her in a month, unable any longer 
to endure her interminable twaddle. I remember the scorn in his 
laughter when, a long time ago, he told me that she had married 
the Mayo hobbledehoy, MacBride, because she felt that she must 
sacrifice herself for Ireland. But it was MacBride who was sacrificed 

Yeats enjoyed great honour in his lifetime, but we may wonder 
whether posterity will esteem him as highly as he was esteemed by 
his contemporaries. His long poems are poor reading and are now 
read very little, but his lyrics are lovely and must, we feel, find 
admirers in every age None of his plays are important. His prose, 
delightful to read, will perish of intellectual inanition. His appear- 
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ance was the most poetical part of him, especially his appearance 
in his old age. But if he was not a major poet, he certainly wes the 
greatest minor poet who wrote in English. Yeats was a belated 
Elizabethan. Like Shakespeare he admired the Little Man when 
he was unpretentiously little, and could find wisdom in him when 
he kept his place ; but, again like Shakespeare, he had unbounded 
contempt for him as a leader and a person in authority. I remember 
now, with surprise at my own obtuseness, how discomfited I felt 
when he told me that his favourite actor was Lewis Waller. I forget 
how many times he had seen Monsieur Beaucaire. But what grounds 
for surprise were here ? He was a romantic, born out of his time 
Like Bernard Shaw, he had no need of other people, and the tragedy 
of such men is that a time comes when other people have no need 
of them. Yeats, who started so many movements, had little or no 
influence on those who joined them ; and all his movements have 
reached that state of inanition which is worse than death. He was 
as solitary on the day he died as he was on the day he was born. But 
some of us, though we could not accept him as our leader, admired 
hiza for his lonely courage and are proud of his memory 

St. JoHN Ervine, 


The Press and the People 


The Press and its Readers. (Art and Technics. 7s 6d. 


THE purpose of this Mass Observation Survey is succinctly described 
as that of “discovering just why people read newspapers, how far 
they are influenced by them and exactly what they feel about what 
they read.” Nothing could be more useful, and there is in fact no 
question of the value of the investigation, within its limits. That 
reservation is necessary, because the basic survey consisted of no 
more than 1,600 interviews, There were, however, supplementary 
enquiries, and some use was also made of the Hulton Readership 
Surveys of 19047 and 1948. The conclusions reached, therefore, can 
probably be regarded as broadly dependable. But here again the 
proviso “only broadly ” is necessary, for more than once the Survey 
seems to contradict itself. After saying, for example, that “ though 
the majority of people look at the political news, it is only to glance 
at it,” the investigators report that, when they asked readers what part 
of their morning paper they remembered best on a particular day, 
no fewer than 38 per cent. mentioned news items (many of them, 
of course, political), against (incidentally) 11 per cent who mentioned 
sporting items.’ Yet it is affirmed later on that “ the sports page is a 
special attraction for one in every eight of the readers of morning, 
Sunday and evening papers alike.” Clearly, then, in mosi of the 
conclusions there is a margin of error. 

What must always be remembered is that the papers are read by 
women as well as men. Having regard to that, and to the fact that 
a majority of Parliamentary electors are feminine, it is not encouraging 
to be told that “on all semi-intellectual matters women as a group 
tend to be less interested than men ”—a verdict, it may be added, 
which the quotations from actual conversations fully support; a 
quarter of all women morning paper readers say they “read” the 
comics and cartoons, as against a seventh of the men. (Although the 
first chapter of this book is devoted to non-readers these are obviously 
few and unrepresentative.) Actually Sunday papers are said to b 
read by 92 per cent of the population and dailies by 87 per cent. 
This must be held to mean what it says, i.e., the percentages are of the 
whole, not merely the adult, population ; they are justified, no doubt, 
by the fact that more than one member of a family reads the paper, 
and some families read more than one paper. That explains the 
depressing statement that the News of the World is read by every 
second adult (a circulation of over 8 million, an adult population of 
32 million odd) and the Daily Mirror by one in every four. On 
these organs is contemporary British civilisation based. 

When it comes to individual papers some unexpected results are 
disclosed. The editorial, or leading article, is liked by one in ten 
among morning paper readers, and as many as one in five say they 
actually read it (half of them presumably as a duty). But why should 
22 per cent. express a special preference for the leader in the case of 
Sunday Times readers and only 3 per cent. in the case of the 
Observer ? The Daily Herald does not show to particular advantage. 
Its readers “are probably more interested than readers of any other 
daily in gambling sports.” They are less interested than might be 
expected in politics. During the Gravesend by-election, when the 
seat was held for Labour by Sir Richard Acland after a contest 
which aroused nation-wide interest, it was found that 24 per cent 





of Daily Herald readers knew the name of neither of the two 
candidates standing But it may be questicned whe:her the sample 
taken in this case is large enough to yield very reliable results 
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The conclusions reached as a whole are instructive, and in the 
gain, no doubt, justified by the facts. They must be received with 
chastened satisfaction by any who rest their hopes of the education 
of the electorate through the Press, though it should be mentioned 

hat readers of The Times were too few among the persons inter- 
fiewed for account to be taken of them in framing the verdict. Is 
the general tendency, so far as there is one, in the right direction ? 
The survey hardly justifies that assumption. WiLson Harris. 


An Italian Diplomat 


The Two Impostors. By Daniele Varé. (John Murray. 
THe two impostors are Triumph and Disaster, but they seem far 
away from this charming yet singularly shapeless book. It is a 
collection of pleasant jottings, letters from the author or from 
his daughters, reflections on past, present or future without 
discrimination, all left over from the account of his career which 
he published in The Laughing Diplomat. There is nothing very 
disturbing or important about either book. To read The Two 
Impostors is a delightful rest like a successful impromptu holiday 
in Italy. More precisely it is like the conversations one has had 
with a great many Italians, a glittering confusione in which they 
revelled, exactly as Signor Varé revels in the confusione in the 
discussion which followed his second lecture at Chatham House. 
This sort of recreation is not only confused ; it is also diffuse. You 
would not be playing the game if you stuck too long to one point 
or prodded below the surface. It is, in fact, the complete antithesis 
of the over-specialised German-American technique which remains 
stubbornly beneath the surface, not even showing its nose above 
water like an iceberg. Italians are so horrified by that sort of thing 
that most of them perhaps go an inch or so too far from activities 
which might involve a sustained intellectual effort ; they prefer to 
take a short run and a jump in as many different directions as 
possible. 

Consequently it is difficult to perform the reviewer’s function of 
providing the prospective reader with an idea of what he may 
expect. Signor Varé’s attitude towards Fascism was one of amiable 
acquiescence, and he felt a particular sympathy with Mussolini in 
his attack upon Abyssinia. He has a great deal to say in support of 
his own point of view at that time when he found the British 
thoroughly exasperating ; it does not emerge from this book that he 
made any serious attempt to understand their objections. 

Signor Varé knew Mussolini and Ciano fairly intimately, but it 
cannot be said that he throws any fresh light upon either of them ; 
he explains the weakness of Ciano’s character as due to the over- 
bearingness of his father. It is when Signor Varé suddenly meets 
someone like old Camille Barrére in the rue de Rivoli in 1938 that 
one’s ears prick up. Barrére had been French Ambassador in Rome 
for the first quarter of the century, a great diplomat in the grand 
tradition, when diplomacy was more than conspiracy and blackmail. 
In fact he gave Signor Varé an admirable definition of what 
diplomacy should be when he lamented an old Franco-Italian 
incapacity “a dégager les points sur lesquels on peut s’accorder 
pour en faire des bases d’une politique commune.” Barrére was a 
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very old man in 1938, but I, for one, would have liked to h 
heard more of what he thought ; he was at any rate — 
of music. , 

As for the rest of Signor Varé’s reminiscences, they deserve to be 
popular in their profusion. In particular his own and his family’s 
delight in all animals takes endearing forms. vi 
ELIZABETH WISKEMANN. 


@ great lover 


A Legal Puritan 


By Robert W. Ramsey. 
It is appropriate that a biography of Henry Ireton should appear 
in this, the tercentenary, year of the execution of Charles I, os it 
was Ireton who had much to do with bringing the king to the 
scaffold. He is representative of those smaller landed families which 
had found themselves in the reigns of Elizabeth and James |] a 
were chafed by what they regarded as the political and religious 
fetters imposed upon them by the Ministers of a rather unintelligent 
king. Born at Attenborough, near Nottingham, Ireton in due course 
became a gentleman-commoner at Trinity College Oxford, under the 
formidable President Kettel, and then passed on, as so many voune 
men did in those days, to the Inns of Court. His subsequent career 
suggests that his legal studies in the Middle Temple were of , 
genuine and serious nature, as befitted an able young man brough 
up in that Puritan tradition which regarded idleness as one of the 
deadly sins. q 

With the gathering of the armies in i642 it was quite certain on 
which side Ireton would be found. Captain of a locally raised troop 
of horse, he joined Essex shortly before the battle of Edge Hill 
Coming under Cromwell’s notice, when the latter was appointed 
Governor of the strategically important Isle of Ely, he himself was 
appointed by Cromwell deputy Governor, and he thus naturally 
became friendly with the Cromwell family living at Ely, and in 
1646, while at the siege of Oxford, he married Cromwell’s eldest 
daughter Bridget. His military career had been respectable but not 
outstanding. His admitted personal bravery had not prevented the 
cavalry which he commanded at Naseby from being routed by one 
of Rupert’s famous charges. i 

He comes to the fore as a public figure when he champions the 
claims of the Army to decent treatment from its paymaster, Parlia- 
ment. He was probably the author of the moderately worded 
Declaration 0; the Army in May, 1647. Whitelocke says, “ In these 
declarations and transactions of the Army Colonel Ireton was chiefly 
employed or took upon him the business of the pen, and having 
been bred in the Middle Temple and learned some grounds of the 
law of England and being of a working and laborious brain and 
fancy he set himself much upon these businesses.” 

After navigating the relatively narrow waters of Army grievances 
Ireton soon found himself out on the ocean of constitutional theory 
He was a leading figure in the famous debates which took place 
in Putney church. Lilburne, no friend of his, bears witness to his 
prowess: “Ireton himself showed himself an absolute king, if not 
an emperor, against whose will no man must dispute.” He was 
at this time the protagonist of moderate reforms. When Rains- 
borough made his famous assertion, “The poorest he that is in 
England hath a life to live as the greatest he” and “ Everyman that 
is to live under a government ought first by his own consent to put 
himself under that government,” Ireton promptly retorted by saying, 
“No person hath a right to an interest or share in the disposing of 
the affairs of the Kingdom that hath not a permanent and fixed 
interest in the Kingdom ”—a stake in the country, in fact. It i 
tempting to speculate what would have happened if someone had been 
bold enough to trump Rainsborough’s ace by speaking up for “ the 
poorest she.” Doubtless he would have been felled with a scriptural 
brickbat culled from the Pauline epistles. 

Mr. Ramsey brings out with admirable clarity Ireton’s move t 
the left on the subject of monarchy. In the Heads of the Proposals, 
the work of Ireton, with help from Lambert, the king and his family 
are to be restored to a condition of safety without “further limit- 
tion to the exercise of the regal power.” He was soon driven by 
Charles’s shiftiness and the harsh shock of the second Civil Wat 
to the conclusion that the king must go and, eventually, that the 
king must die. A reader of this book, whether he admires or dis- 
likes Ireton, cannot escape the conclusion that his was a powerful 
and resourceful mind working on the urgent political problems o 
his day. Some may feel that he és a rival to the Devil for th 
honour of having been “the first Whig.” 


Henry Ireton. (Longmans, Green. 15s.) 
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The Island of Mull 
WESTERN ISLES HOTEL 


Tobermory 


This hotel is open all the year round. It is ideally situated, over- 


looking Tobermory Bay and the Sound of Mull. Recreations in 
their seasons include Golf, Tennis, River, Loch and Sea Fishing, 
Rough Shooting, Deer Stalking, Delightful Walks, Boating and 
Short Cruises. The Hotel itse Uf has every modern comfort including 
a Vita-glass Sun Lounge and bright Cocktail Bar, and #s centrally 
heated ' 


The cuisine is excellent. Write for Brochure or Telephone 


Tober mory 12. 
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are prices low and 


output high in steel? 


Now that we are fighting for markets over- 
seas it is good to know that competition among 
the firms in steel is giving us record output at 
low costs. 

That is why the Government can fix the 
prices of our steel so low, while the workers in 
steel who give us such fine output are among 
the best paid in Britain. 

This great industry is unique in already 
combining Government supervision with the 
great advantages of free enterprise working 
in the best interests of Britain. 
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is serving you well 


BRITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION 











This book supplies a real need. Although the author has had 
recourse, for the most part, only to the printed sources, he has 
skilfully used Ireton’s career to bring into focus the many-sided 
constitutional arguments which emerged from the Puritan-Cavalier 
struggle, and students of the period will be grateful for this clearly 
presented account of one of the most important figures, next to 
Cromwell, on the Puritan side. In the useful list of authorities there 
are two misprints—“ Brill” for “Brett” and “ personages” for 
“ passages” in the title of Rushworth’s collection. 

STEPHEN LEE. 



























































Picture Books 


Draynfiete Revealed. By Osbert Lancaster. (Murray. 8s. 6d.) 

The Saturday Book: Ninth Year. Edited by Leonard Russell. 
(Hutchinson. 21s.) 

Painters and Writers. An Anthology by Carlos Peacock. (Phoenix 
House for the Tate Gallery. 25s.) 

Mon Premier Dictionnaire Frangais. By Philip Linklater. (University 
of London Press. 7s. 6d. School edition: 5s. 6d.) 

The Countryman’'s Breakfast Poser and Townsman’s Rural 
Remembrancer. Compiled by J. W. Robertson Scott. (Oxford 
University Press. 8s. 6d.) 

‘THESE ingenious books all depend largely on illustrations for their 

success, and they have in common the wish to combine instruction 

and “ improvement ” with a greater or lesser degree of entertainment ; 

I think this is true even of Mr. Osbert Lancaster’s delightful parody 

of a local history, which is certainly based oa considerable antiquarian 

knowledge and assisted by a loving eye for period detail. Mr. 

Lancaster has never done anything better than this book, in which 

his drawings aid and abet the text on every page. The story of the 

conversion to Christianity of Filthfroth the Brisling, which took 
place at Draynflete, is particularly touching. The later history of 

Draynflete has unfortunately been one of progressive and continuing 

vandalism, but Mr. Lancaster makes it clear that the Fidget family 

has served the place faithfully in the past, even though the last ol 

the line did allow herself to be painted by Modigliani in the nude 

(“ now in a private collection ”’). 

Mr. Lancaster’s book is perhaps destined for a select—I hesitate 
to say an esoteric—circle. Mr. Leonard Russell, the editor of The 
Saturday Book, aims at a wider audience, but succeeds in retaining 
the interest of most of those who would appreciate Draynflete. As 
a member of the staff of the Sunday Times, he has always been mind- 
ful of the talent among his colleagues ; but this year he has given us 
something like a Sunday Times annual, with contributions by George 
Schwartz, Raymond Mortimer, Harold Hobson, Desmond MacCarthy, 
Elizabeth Nicholas, Julian Huxley and Dilys Powell. There are also 
some amusing reminiscences by Mr. Fred Bason and Mr. Patrick 
Campbell. But the strength of the book is in its illustrations, which 
range from photographs of sheep and Siamese cats, of Cellini’s salt- 
cellar and of a varied assortment of shops, shop-windows and postage 
stamps, to drawings by Nicolas Bentley and colour plates by Edward 
Lear (an overdue recovery of his achievement as a draughtsman of 
birds). There is much here that people of many different tastes will 
appreciate, once they have thrown away a shiny dust-cover which 
sticks to their fingers. 





4 


SINUHE THE EGYPTIAN 
Mika Waltari 


Large Crown 8vo Noy. 14 12s. 6d. net 
A large scale novel of imperial Egypt in peace and war 
in the days of Pharaoh Akhnaton and Tutankhamon. 
The story tells how Sinuhe, a gifted young surgeon, 


| rises to affluence and power in the corrupt, sophisticated 
court. 503 pages. 
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Mr. Carlos Peacock must have enjoyed himself making his anth 
logy, which is faintly reminiscent of a Christmas parlour game > 
has chosen ninety-six reproductions of pictures in the Tate Gall 
and capped each with a quotation in prose or verse. Some like ru 
Blake verses for Stubbs’s tiger or Wordsworth’s “ marvellous bo : 
for the “ Death of Chatterton,” are obvious enough, but he shows 
ingenuity in matching a Degas with some lines of Jules Romains a 
Wyndham Lewis’s “ La Seurte” with a passage of T. S. Eliot Alt 
gether, Mr. Peacock has done very well in what can hardly be called 
an essential occupation. Like most colour plates, these should Not 
be taken too near the originals if the owner of the book Wishes tg 
preserve his peace of mind. 


If Mr. Peacock’s volume has a touch of the old National Gallery 
card game—in which one used to bargain “Uncle Toby and the 
Widow Wadman” for “ The Fighting Temeraire ” (and incidentally 
learned something about pictures and schools of painting)—there js 
a distinct flavour of Lotto in Mr. Linklater’s French dictionary, which 
uses clever and often amusing drawings to show the meaning of 
French words. Had I been lucky enough to start learning French 
with this book, I feel I should have got on a good deal better with 
my French unseens ; and even now it almost tempts me to try to 
make up for lost time. 


Mr. Robertson Scott’s compilation will be relished by the many 
who nowadays apparently have no greater joy than asking and being 
asked questions (or hearing other people going through the same 
ordeal). His book is full of photographs and drawings of country 
matters, and for each day of the year he contrives an anniversary of 
a sort, a more or less unanswerable question, and an anecdote that 
might have been illustrated by Keene seventy or eighty years ago 
Example at random: “ November 30th.—Mark Lemon born, 1809 
Are there as many sea-birds round Britain as there are birds inland? 
(Answer at end of the book, Yes.) ‘Now, are you quite sure yoy 
understand it all, Mrs. Green?’ asked the lecturer on hay-box 
cookery. A slight pause. Then, * And what time do you set fire to 
the ’ay, miss ?”” DEREK Hupson 


Zeal with Liveliness 


A Religious Rebel. Edited by Logan Pearsall Smith. (Nisbet. 10s, 6d 


Tue rebel is Logan Pearsall Smith’s mother, about whom those who 


have read his Unforgotten Years know a good deal already. Bur 
much more is revealed in this series of letters, which her son edited 
but would have worked at more if he had lived longer, spanning a 
period of over sixty years. The first is dated 1847, when the writer 
was fifteen, and the last on the eve of her death in 1911. Hannah 
Pearsall Smith, daughter of a Quaker manufacturer in Philadelphia 
was a remarkable woman and, what is most immediately relevant, a 
spirited letter-writer. Most of the letters here collected are to her 
daughter Mary, who married Bernard Berenson ; her other daughter 
was the wife of Bertrand Russell. Logan was the only son, and 
perhaps the most startling sentence in the book records that “I 
whipped him until he was actually black and blue, and until I reall 
could not whip him any more ”; the future author of Trivia was then 
three and a half months old. 

Brought up a Friend, and a Friend to the end, Mrs. Pearsall Smith 
was, as her son styles her, a religious rebel. Her husband, with 
whom she never seems to have been in complete spiritual unity, 
conducted meetings where a distinctly emotional atmosphere pre- 
vailed, and Hannah, a gifted preacher, supported him with rather 
more restraint. She wrote a book called The Christian’s Secret of a 
Happy Life, of which over a million sold in America, and her son 
may not have gone greatly beyond the mark in observing of the 
initials under which she wrote that “one may almost say they 
became world-famous.” But one thing—pietistic—she certainly was 
not. She loved life and loved seeing all aspects of it. After coming 
to England, first on visits, then to settle, she met Gladstone and 
John Bright and Tennyson and George Macdonald and Laurence 
Oliphant, was intimate with the Mount Temples and the Broadlands 
circle, and went out of a keen curiosity to Ascot and to the Casin 
at Aix. God, the God revealed in the New Testament, was a familiar 
personality to her, and in her later years she was increasingl) 
impatient to move on to the future life about which she speaks com- 
pletely naturally and unaffectedly. When she wrote, at the age of 7! 
““ My sprees are over at last. My next spree will be Heaven, and that 
will be a spree worth having” she was saying exactly what 
genuinely felt. That was her outlook. WARREN POSTBRIDGE 
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Ghosts Today 


The Invisible World. By Hereward Carrington. 
The Unbidden Guest. By William Oliver Stevens 
12s 6d. 

For hundreds of years “true” ies have been part of the 
underworld or demi-monde of religious literature ; today they have 
prudently attached themselves to the underworld of popular science 
The change is in itself very significant ; the mythology of evil spirits 
and restless souls is no longer acceptable, and must be replaced 
by allusions to the uncertainty principle, atomic energy and the 
collective unconscious. It is the same old appeal to ignorance and 
credulity, but a new set of unseen forces and mysterious uMNiverses 
is evoked ; the scientist has replaced the evangelist or saint as con- 
ferring respectability and credibility on the old stories, still essen- 
tially the same in pattern in spite of their new setting. 

The new formula is easily learnt and applied—a few selected 
quotations to show that eminent scientists have rejected simple 
materialism or are interested in psychical research ; allusions to the 
mysteries of space-time or the relation of mind and body, then 
straight ahead with what happened to Mrs. X and her little daughter 
Y, confirmed by three independent witnesses, including, if possible, 
the late Harry Price. It is a good thing also to include some general 
reflections on the philosophical implications of these events, 
but written very judicially and moderately, to the effect that there 
is more in the universe than meets the eye, and that science is not 
enough. And perhaps in a final chapter the existence of ghosts and 
para-normal phenomena generally may be connected with prospects 
of world peace and understanding ; for it is important to offer all 
the consolations and to play upon all the fears. 

These two books came from the underworld with the lightest of 
pretensions, and are more likely to amuse than to mislead; they 
are cheaply produced and overtly sensational. Around the very 
small centre of serious psychical research there inevitably develops 
a fringe of sensationalism with a scientific colouring. This is the 
new form in which popular superstition is to be supplied. 

STUART HAMPSHIRE. 


Rider. 9s. 6d.) 
Allen & Unwin 


ghost stor 


Fiction 
By Joyce Cary. (Michael Joseph. 12s. 6d.) 


By Martha Albrand. (Chatto and Windus. 8s. 6d. 
By Naomi Royde Smith Sampson Low. 


A Fearful Joy. 
After Midnight. 
The Iniquity of Us All 
8s. 6d 

Time is so Short. By Parr Cooper. (Peter Davies. 8s. 6d. 

Mr. Joyce Cary goes from strength to strength, and his latest novel 
leaves the reader admiring indeed, but almost winded by its pace and 
impact. Stated baldly, his theme is the life of one woman spanning 
some seventy years to the present moment—a woman remarkable at 
fourteen only for “a certain violence of ordinariness,” destined for 
no career, or several, and so casually brought on that almost before 
we are on nodding terms she has put her foot on a moving platform, 


getting tied up, without the expected marriage, to the flashing 
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TEMPLEWOOD 
THE UNBROKEN THREAD 
The unbroken thread of Lord Templewood’s 
title is the tradition of public service and 
country sport which has bound the succes- 


In this book he 
writes of his ancestors, Quakers, bankers, 


sive generations of Hoares. 


and leaders of many humanitarian move- 
ments, and traces their influence upon his 


own life and times. Illustrated 15s. 
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adventurous rogue Bonser, and is thereafter never at dull ease agai 
Mr. Cary, planning a quick scrutiny of a long journey. hewn te 
tempo ; discarding the ballast of a narrative past tense afte: the first 
few pages, he flies ahead in a continuous presentation of his cheenicie 
from all ranges nearly simultaneously—distant enough report ve 
death of a major character in a line or two, and pressing ¢] sc dae 
to know the physical skin and breath of the performing human in 
the upshot it would appear (for dazed we may be) that nothing of 
the epoch’s essence has been missed in the panorama that supports 
labitha’s progress. 

And the progress—no doubt because she does, without a hint of 
pleading, represent the whole grand, sordid struggle for existence and 
survival in an unrestful era—is a patchwork of the vividest dyes 
Rebounding from Bonser to run a periodical with shabby aesthetes 
walking more open-eyed into a conjugal crowded desert with . 
wizened lord of industry, tossed with him to a pinnacle of crazv 
wealth and bankrupted back to the pavement, returning, with a 
measure of love, to marry the half-revolting Bonser and initiate the 
modern roadhouse, disapproving, as age and experience grow on her, 
of the vulgar innovations she has helped to foster, foiled of her 
wisely-placed ambitions for her son, confronted with a born and 
brazen tart of a granddaughter, pushed aside as an interfering old 
menace by rudderless young wastrels romping down to ruin—if too 
many aspects crowd into her life it may be blamed on her position 
as temporary Atlas, bearing up her seventy-year world. 

She is not idolised or idealised ; nothing indeed could be less 
romantic than this huddle of characters who, stripped to cold verity 
from the gauze of sentiment, grow ugly, lecherous, drunken and back- 
biting. Yet besides ironic humour and detachment Mr. Cary has 
the flame of sympathy, even for those Bosch- and Cranach-like 
gargoyles Bonser and Lord Gollan. “ Lost in the confusion of good 
and evil as in a world, she gives up trying to form a judgement,” he 
writes of Tabitha, and of more than Tabitha. In the end this Tabitha- 
Atlas, twice widowed, old, deserted, with a pain both spiritual and 
physical at her heart, is praying with all her suddenly sharpened 
faculties that her death may be delayed a while. “I will show you 
fear in a handful of dust,” Mr Eliot wrote four years after the earlier 
war. At the same distance from the last one Mr. Cary offers fear 
with joy by the side of it for as long as the dust lives. Though little 
is here for optimism it is a rich adventure. 

The next three novels are concerned with the purlieus of this 
second war, and so have a theme, a sentiment, and in the first two, 
an approach in common. Both Miss Albrand and Miss Royde Smith, 
on the question of loyalties, touch a conscience sore with imagined 
guilt of failure or betrayal, each groping in a white fog of political 
mystery and crooked deeds rumoured in the dark. After Midnight 
brings again (like Mr. Morgan’s River Line) the young American 
to Europe, this time to an Italian lake and a proud family, to investi- 
gate, through a sold or stolen Titian, the betrayal four years ago ot 
his partisan plans, and to be forced to accuse the girl he loves. There 
is a glowing romantic situation here, beautifully poised in the opening 
sequence, marred later by the intricacy of recapitulation and exposi- 
tion that seem to have caught the author despite herself, until she 
labours through them to a keener climax. 

The Iniquity of Us All is yet more twisted and recondite in its 
broken time-scheme, with a deliberate thickening of the air, designed, 
perhaps, to match the perplexed ideological uncertainty in the mind 
of the young Claud. We are back, now, in 1938 to the old Hitler 
régime of betrayals and punishment, Jew-baiting and, in this special 
instance, a British-born spy who tries to explain himself where all 
are equally ftoundering, in an environment of English school and 
aristocracy with jerky backward glances to the German scene. 
Wrapped beyond disentanglement in this over-cunning web is the 
real nature of the diffident and self-accusing Claud, who fails to save 
his German friend, loses one faith and another, and allows his ex- 
schoolfellow the spy to walk into a police-trap. Much care and 
thought have obviously gone to the moulding of this novel ; they 
proclaim integrity but mostly defeat themselves. 


Time is so Short, far less ambitious in pattern and implication, is 
a simple, closely observed tale of the departure of one English family 
from the Punjab at the change-over to self-government. Across the 
anxious confusion of this transition period dances the fresh young 
figure of Rachel, confident in her personal love for an officer friend. 
He is killed on the cross-country journey when a refugee-train 1s 
attacked. Her grief has nothing to do with the problem of India, 
but it flowers in a moving poignancy that raises this brief episode t 
an exquisite and tragic little eminence. SYLVA NORMAN 
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STANDARD MOTOR COMPANY, LTD. 





RECORD TURNOVER EXCEEDS £31 MILLIONS 





STRONG ASSETS POSITION 





annual general meeting of the Standard Motor Com- 
held on November 2nd at Coventry, Mr. C. J Band 
he company) presiding 

man said: Once more I have pleasure in proposing the 
idoption of the d rectors’ report and the balance sheet and accounts for 
the year ended August 31st last. 

The accounts and balance-sheet have been in your hands for several | 
weeks and the figures are so clearly set out that it is unnecessary for me 
to sav very much about them. I may, however, emphasise two or three 
of the more striking facts. The turnover exceeded £31 millions, a record 
in the history of the company and one that reflects the greatest credit | 
upon all concerned in the management of the company’s affairs, especially 
when the many difficulties experienced during the past year are taken 
nto consideration. 

Although capital additions during the year slightly exceeded one million 
pounds, the written down value of the fixed assets shows a reduction 
of £330,000, due to the heavy depreciation which your directors have 
thought it prudent to provide in accordance with the policy which they 
have adopted for many years. 

Almost £7.000,000 has been invested in capital assets during the last 
five years. 


Tue forty-sixth 





IMPROVED LiQuiIp POSITION 

Turning to the net current assets, stockholders will be gratified to see 
the great improvement in the net liquid position to £2,575,817, compared 
with £1,599.441 last year. Stock (which has been taken in the usual 
manner) has been reduced by more than one million pounds, to £3,748,064, 
cash in hand has risen by £836,862 to £2,320,809 and debtors have 
increased by £970,953 to £1,519,840. There has been a reduction of 
£575,998 in the amount owing to creditors, the figure now standing 
at £4,551,586 

The total net assets of the company are now £7,599,826, an increase of 
£646,144 over last year. In any consideration of the real profits earned, 
this is the only figure on which any computation may be based. It is 
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could contend that the profits earned are excessive. 
May I now say a few words about the profit and loss account. There 
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Stockholders will observe that, if the directors’ proposals are approved, 

the amount carried forward to next year will be £376,236, which is almos 
equivalent to two years’ net dividend at the rate now recommended. 


SALES AND THE FUTURE 
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} Improvements in the Triumph car 
made and I feel sure that sales of this model will be satisfactory. The 
Mayflower, the new model introduced at the last show, has had a 


wonderful reception and will, I am sure, have a phenomenal success. 
Stockholders will be gratified to know that production of the Ferguson 
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hemisphere, will be speeded up this month and will be substantially 
increased during the next three months. Provided nothing unforeseen 
happens it is hoped that the weekly output by next spring will be at the 
rate of 1,000 units. Considerably more than 100,000 have been produced 
and sold since the inception of Tractor Production. 

ExPORT PRODUCTION 

Stockholders will have noticed in the leaflet accompanying the report 
and accounts that no less than £20,000,000 worth of the products of 
the company were exported in the last financial year. May I say that a 
substantial part of the exports went to dollar countries. 

Important decisions have been made to enlarge the exports of the 
company 

Companies which will soon be operating have been formed in Australia 
and India for assembling both cars and tractors and later on will 
be carrying on the manufacture of certain parts. Arrangements are 
already in hand for the formation of similar companies in Canada and 
South Africa. Assembly plants for our cars are in operation in Belgium, 
Eire, Sweden and New Zealand. 

We are urged by the Government to increase production and to export 
more, especially to the dollar countries. I think I can say that so far 
as the Standard Company is concerned these requests will be complied 
with, always assuming the Minister of Supply will allocate more steel, 
especially sheet-steel, to the company and its suppliers. 

CHAIRMAN’S THANKS 

I cannot conclude my remarks without tendering on my own behalf 
and may I say all stockholders, grateful thanks to our managing director, 
his executive staff and all the company’s employees for the manner in 
which they have carried out their duties, which has resulted in the 
excellent report and balance sheet which are before you and the adoption 
of which I now propose. 

I will ask Mr. E. J. Corbett to second the proposition. 

Mr. E. J. Corbett, in seconding the resolution which was carried 
unanimously, said: “A great deal of economic nonsense is being talked 
today about the profit motive.” He added: “But if you look at the 
figures in our balance sheet and realise the Government takes £600,000 
of the available profit of the company, leaving £555,000. which represents 
1.77 of our turnover and the distributed profit to shareholders represents 
0.632, I think you will agree the chairman’s comments in this respect 
are fully justified.” 

The retiring directors, Mr. H. S. Weale and Mr. E. J. Corbett, were 
re-elected and it was resolved that £75,000 be voted to the Employees’ 
Special Fund and that the fee of the auditors, Messrs. Thomson 
McLintock and Co. be agreed with them by the directors. 

IMPORTANCE OF AGREEMENT WITH SIR JOHN BLACK 

Continuing, the chairman said: I come now, ladies and gentlemen, 
to item number five on the agenda—the ratification of the provisional 
it between the company and the managing director referred to 
lirectors’ report 
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they have recently entered into an agreement with the managing director, 
Sir John Black, under which, should his connection with the company at 
any time be severed, he is bound during the remainder of his life not to 
carry on or be engaged or concerned in the manufacture of motor cars 
and tractors in widely defined areas. As consideration he is to be allotted 
£25,000 of the unissued Ordinary capital. 

“For this arrangement the directors now seek the approval of the 
stockholders. The latter may well consider, as the board does, that this 
covenant is of the utmost importance to the company. Sir John has 
played a leading part in building up the fortunes of the Standard business 
and £100,000, the approximate market value of the stock to be issued 
to him, does not seem to be an extravagant price to pay to secure complete 
protection against the possibility that one day Sir John might decide to 
leave the company and become a serious competitor.” 

I would add that it is not a novel agreement and that precedents 
exist of the course recommended by the directors. As to the amount of 
the consideration, I can only say that I would not expect so valuable 
and capable a man to give up his freedom of action for anything less than 
the amount already conveyed to you 

I believe I am correct in stating that in certain parallel cases a similar 
course has been taken by directors without seeking the approval of the 
shareholders, but in a matter of such importance we considered the proper 
course was to place the matter before the stockholders. 

I am hoping that the shares proposed to be allotted to Sir John will be 
retained by Sir John and his family for very many years. 

AGREEMENT APPROVED 

The resolution which I now have pleasure in proposing is as follows: 

“That the conditional agreement dated September 26, 1949, made 
between Sir John Black and the company produced to the meeting and 
for purposes of indentification signed by the chairman thereof be and the 
same is hereby approved.” 

I will ask Mr. E. J. Corbett to second the proposition. 

Mr. E. J. Corbett, in seconding the resolution, which was unanimously 
approved, said: In view of certain criticisms raised—some without very 
to emphasise that it was 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 


Tue Stock Exchange has a habit of looking well ahead, and in its 
assessment of the position of Mr. J. Arthur Rank’s Odeon group of 
companies it has clearly demonstrated its capacity for intelligent 
anticipation. For several months the securities of the Odeon grou 
Debentures, Preference and Ordinary shares alike, have been steadily 
marked down. How logical that process has been is now made only 
too apparent in the results disclosed for the year ended June 2sth 
As the City feared, what must be judged to be reasonably satisfactory 
profits made on the exhibiting side of the group’s activities have 
been accompanied by staggeringly heavy losses on film production 
For the group as a whole film losses are shown at £3,350,000, but 
even that figure flatters the actual result, in that it has been struck 
after taking credit for a non-recurring item of £1,296,466 arising out 
of a change in the basis of film valuation. The effect of this experi- 
ence in film making is shown in the consolidated profit and Joss 
account in a net loss of £746,747, against a net profit for the preceding 
year of £4,175,732. : 

For shareholders in Odeon Theatres, the parent company. this is 
a dismaying result, the more so because the financial stake held by 
this company in the film production end of the business was acquired 
from Mr. Rank only as recently as December, 1947. Mr. Rank, it 
can be said to his credit, frankly admits that his film-production 
policy was too ambitious and in some respects wrongly conceived. 
He also makes partial amends for the sale of his shares in General 
Cinema Finance Corporation to Odeon Theatres by handing back 
as a free gift the £648,757 which he received and subsequently left 
with the company. as a loan. . It is only too obvious, however, that 
the financial position of the group has now become critical. Bank 
loans have increased by a further £2,693,723 to £16,936,581, and 
current assets, amounting in the aggregate to £19,501,138, consist as 
to £10,574,524 of films either made or in the making. 


ODEON DIVIDEND POLICY 


When it comes to relating the fortunes of the Odeon group to the 
various companies, which are, after all, separate legal and financial 
entities, the problem for the investor is none too easy. On the face 
of it, companies such as Odeon Associated Theatres and Odeon 
Properties, which have no financial interests on the producing side, 
should be much better placed than Odeon Theatres, which has a 
large stake in film production, and British and Dominions Film Cor- 
poration, whose fortunes primarily depend on the letting of the 
Denham and Pinewood Studios at satisfactory rents. I say on the 
face of it, because Odeon Associated and Odeon Properties are both 
controlled by Odeon Theatres, and the effect of such control is mani- 
fest in Mr. Rank’s decision to pay substantial dividends on the 
Ordinary capitals of these two companies, the whole of which is 
held by Odeon Theatres, the parent concern. In my view, the right 
policy for these two non-producing companies would have been to 
have met Preference dividends, but to have put surplus earnings 
back to reserves. Mr. Rank and his co-directors have apparently 
taken the view that the companies’ best interests are served by 
channelling back the surplus earnings into the parent company’s 
coffers and so making a contribution to the finances of the group as 
a whole. 


A PREFERENCE SWITCH 


What advance can be given to shareholders in the Odeon group? 
I think it is more than an even chance that before the group’s troubles 
are over some sort of capital readjustment plan will be necessary. 
As things stand, capital structures, in which relatively small blocks 
of Preference and Ordinary capital stand behind much larger blocks 
of prior charges and bank loans, are obviously unsuited to an industry 
whose fortunes are subject to violent ups and downs. The time for 
such readjustments is not yet. It will be when the group is once 
more making reasonable profits and can look ahead with some confi- 
dence. Meantime, I would not advise holders to sell at the depressed 
prices to which the group’s securities have fallen. There may be 
room, however, for some switching, and I would suggest that holders 
of Odeon Theatres 6 per cent. Preference shares, now standing 
around 9s. 3d., might exchange into Odeon Associated Theatres 
4} per cent. £1 Preferences, quoted about the same price. In both 
instances the dividends are at present being met but in the case of 
Odeon Theatres the dividend was not earned and the company has 
heavy interests in film production Profits of Odeon Associated, 
which is an exhibiting company. covered the Preference dividend by 
a large margin 














